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LIFE IN THE WORLD 
TO COME 


PART I 


The Promise of Immortality 


INTRODUCTION 


T is reported that one of our Generals at the 
Front said of his young officers, to whom he 

was much attached, ‘“‘ I could never send these men 
over the parapet were I not sure of where they are 
going to.’”’ This delightfully frank confession of 
faith in the life everlasting is as refreshing as it is 
rare. For it is not only an expression of a convic- 
tion that those who make the supreme sacrifice have 
a future before them, but that it is in the Ever- 
lasting Arms of Him Who gives the Call. And it is 
just this latter assurance that is so wanting to-day. 
Unless the testimony of those who have opportuni- 
ties of knowing is mistaken, there is a widespread 
agnosticism about the other life amongst our sailors 
and soldiers as amongst workers at home. Their 
general attitude might be described in some such 
words as these: “ We know nothing of any life but 
this. Our time will come sooner or later and we 
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cannot hinder it, but what follows nobody knows.”’ 
And with this widespread fatalistic ignorance there 
is an apparent indifference as though it did not 
matter whether they knew or not. “If it is true 
so much the better—if false it won’t matter. The 
great thing now is to win the war.” 

Now considering the amazing curiosity that men 
at all times and in all parts of the world have felt 
respecting another life, this would be strange if it 
were real. But as a matter of fact it is not. For 
we are not less intelligent than our fathers, nor less 
inquisitive than in former days. There is a desire 
to know, but the engrossing business of the war has 
prevented our thinking. Never were men so ab- 
sorbed as at the present. When they are not making 
war they are discussing it. When they are not 
actually fighting or making shells they are talking 
over the last engagement or the last news. The 
mind is obsessed by it except at meals, when relief 
is expressed in banter or fun. And so for seven 
days in the week. What opportunity then have 
men for gaining that conviction of Immortality 
which was so real to the General? Very little, unless 
the truth can make itself felt, and force its way 
through these manifold occupations, 

There is proof enough that when the subject is 
removed from the theological atmosphere, brought 
up to date and seen to be in intimate connexion 
with life here, interest is at once aroused. This 
is shown by the popularity of a book like Raymond 
and the interest in the various branches of occultism. 
Directly it is supposed that some touch with the 
life beyond has been gained every one is eager to 
know what can be said. And as some story is told, 
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even intelligent people will say with Laurie in 
The Necromancers : 


“It may not of course be true, but there is some evidence 
for it and possibly some reality at the back. And then 
if that is so, if it really is true that itis possible to get into 
actual touch with people who are dead—I mean truly 
and really, so that there is no doubt about it—well, that 
does seem to me about the most important thing in the 
world.” 


Yes, this possibility of touch with the dead based 
on very uncertain evidence is acclaimed not only 
as the “ most important thing in the world” but 
as possessing a sort of novelty as exciting as it is 
strange. We ask, what has happened? Is the fact 
of the Resurrection forgotten? And if not why 
is this infinitely greater event, for which there is 
abundance of proof and which concerns every one, 
so much less interesting and important than the 
infinitely less important for which but little com- 
paratively can be said and which concerns but a few 
friends ? 

One reason is that the spiritualistic story of the 
mother who touched her own son ten days after he 
had passed over has been told with a passion and 
conviction that startled the hearer, but the story 
of the disciple who touched the Risen Christ is 
told without either interest or warmth. The mother 
spoke of the doubtful as though it were true: the 
preacher spoke of the true as though it were 
doubtful. 

But it was not so once. In the first days the 
story of the Resurrection which was the subject of 
every Apostle’s message was the most exciting bit of 
news the world had ever heard, and brought home 
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with all the vivid directness with which a man 
describes some amazing deliverance which he had 
just witnessed. Men and women crowded round to 
hear of the dead being alive again and eating and 
drinking with His friends. ‘‘ What did it mean? 
Who was He? When did it happen? Was He 
really crucified and killed? Do you say He was 
actually buried and then came to life again? But 
how ?”’ So they would question with many words. 
And then the Apostle would reply: “I saw Him 
put to death, and one of our number who was rich 
wrapped the dead Body in linen cloths and put it 
in his own tomb, and on the third day the tomb was 
empty. He had gone, leaving the grave cloths 
behind, and then we saw Him, spoke to Him and 
He to us. Now He is the Hope of the world and on 
the truth of what I say everything depends,” It 
is this that we have lost, the power of making our 
Gospel as fresh and living as though it had only 
just been discovered, of making it so important 
that nothing else in the world matters, of treating it 
not only as the greatest piece of news the world ever 
heard but as being marvellously effective in chang- 
ing human life. All this was its force in the first 
days. Everywhere and continually it was preached 
by those who knew and had eaten and drunk with 
the Risen Lord. And their message was handed on 
by others who had known the witnesses in the same 
bold and confident spirit. They preached Jesus 
and the Resurrection. Alas! that the story should 
have now become like dead ashes out of which the 
red fire has vanished, or like a buried city once 
crowded with life and now only haunted by the 
ghosts of the dead. 
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Now the Church knew that there was this danger 
and so provided two great helps, a weekly Com- 
memoration and a weekly Thanksgiving: the 
Lord’s Day and the Lord’s Service: they were to 
be the standing memorials of the great fact and 
keep it alive. 

Perhaps no evidence of the extraordinary power 
of the Resurrection in those first days is more strik- 
ing than the fact that the first day of the week, the 
day on which Christ rose from the dead, was sub- 
stituted for the Sabbath as the chief day for Chris- 
tian worship. Insufficient justice has been done to 
this. Few changes are more difficult to effect than 
change of days. We become wedded to our customs, 
bound by our habits. And yet this change from 
the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day was made by those 
who were tied to the Saturday by the strongest 
and most compelling ties. Duty, reverence, piety 
and loyalty alike gave it precedence. [ft is not too 
much to say that the Sabbath was of higher impor- 
tance to St. John and St. Peter than the Sunday to 
- us, and yet it became overshadowed by the first day 
of the week. For in those first days every Sunday 
was an Easter Day. Naturally the Sunday after 
the Jewish Passover as being the historic day had 
pre-eminence and was kept from the first with 
unusual, joy, but this only emphasized the fact that 
every Sunday was Resurrection Day, as every 
Friday, though with much less emphasis, was the 
Death Day. I lay stress on this because there is no 
question that through our loss of the association of 
Sunday and the Resurrection the old power of 
this first Gospel has to a great extent declined. 
Sundays now are marked out for distinct and vary- 
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ing significance. They have almost every associa- 
tion with them but that of victory over death. It 
is true that the Church has gained much by this 
fullness of the Church’s early teaching, but the 
startling news of the Resurrection has lost its sharp 
clear ring. ‘‘ Christ is risen and my people do not 
know it,’’ might be said by many with much less 
excuse for saying it than Dr. Dale. We have be- 
come so tied and bound by an excellent system that 
we resent any interference with it. An Easter ser- 
mon or Easter hymn out of Easter-tide is looked 
upon as an ecclesiastical blunder if not an offence, 
and yet Sunday is Resurrection Day whether in 
Advent or Lent. 

But not only has the Sunday lost its keynote so 
that few people ever associate Easter with it, but 
what is even more lamentable, the Eucharist, which 
was the chief service to mark it out, has to a large 
extent lost all trace of joy in its celebration. For 
the most part we associate our Communions with 
an early service, and this is right and natural: 
right as it leads every one to offer himself to Christ 
in the freshest part of the day before any worldly 
thoughts have intruded, and his body as a holy 
living sacrifice free from the taint of self-indulgence, 
and natural because thanksgiving ought to be the 
first expression of our life on waking. But this 
association, though full of tender memories, has for 
the most part no recollection of triumphant thanks- 
giving, no note of victory. Anyone attending what 
is called an early celebration thinks more of its being 
early than a celebration. The first is a reality, for 
it was only with difficulty that he rescued a tired 
body from the folds of sleep, the second is meaning- 
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less. The word Celebration usually carries with it 
the thought of a Victory, a Birthday, a Deliverance, 
an Event marked by joy and thanksgiving, but the 
still quiet Communion only broken by the voice of 
the Priest gives no note of this. The thought of 
communion has overshadowed that of Redemption 
and Resurrection. 

And yet from the very first praise and thanks- 
giving gave the character to the service, and hymns 
were always a part of it. Both St. Matthew and St. 
Mark speak of the singing of a hymn in connexion 
with the first Eucharist, and the Governor Pliny 
in his letter to the Emperor Trajan early in the 
second century tells his master how he learned that 
the Christians of those days were accustomed on 
a stated day to assemble before light and to sing 
amongst themselves in turn a hymn to Christ as 
God. So it was in the earliest days, and our own 
service preserves this note in the Sanctus and Glona 
in Excelsis which are directed to be sung, if possible. 
The Scottish Office, in this as in many other respects 
like the Primitive Liturgies, specially marks out 
the Resurrection as one of the reasons for this note 
of praise :-— 

‘* Wherefore, O Lord, having in remembrance His blessed 
Passion and precious Death, His mighty Resurrection and 
glorious Ascension.... We render unto Thee most 


hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits procured unto 
us by the same.” 


But in spite of such high traditions and rules the 
early Eucharist has become a Communion rather 
than a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and the 
note of victory over death is silent. Various rea- 
sons are given: the lengthening of the service, the 
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difficulty of singing before breakfast, the comfort 
of a quiet Communion, the desire to approximate 
to the custom of the Roman Church which distin- 
guishes between Low Mass and High Mass; but 
none of these can weigh against the loss to our 
people of the truth that death has been conquered 
for us and the way to Life Everlasting made sure 
and certain. And further experience shows that 
wherever the note of joy has been restored the 
people thankfully acknowledge it. The popularity 
of Harvest or Patronal Festivals is largely due to 
the spirit of gratitude and happiness that pervades 
them. / 

It is of course true that a High Celebration gives 
full expression to the sentiment of praise, but it 
rarely marks the great cause. Here again in the 
Hymns emphasis is chiefly laid on the Communion 
aspect of the Eucharist, not on its redemptive fea- 
tures, on the worship of Christ rather than on the 
Sacrifice of Praise due to the Father, and so our 
attitude is acquiescent rather than triumphant. We 
are chiefly sensible of our needs, but the Apostolic 
Church of its powers ; we are always discussing the 
ways and means to be adopted for getting people 
to church, but they as to how the unworthy might 
be kept out of it; then the violent took the King- 
dom of God by force, now we look eagerly for every 
fresh convert. 

The loss at this time is specially to be deplored 
because the days in which we live call loudly for 
this Gospel of the Resurrection, just as twenty-five 
years ago they called for the Gospel of the Incar- 
nation, or those that followed the Wesleyan Move- 
ment called for the Gospel of the Atonement. 
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And unless the Church meets the want we shall 
find that many, both men and women, will be 
drawn away into strange forms of belief such 
as Theosophy and Spiritualism. 

Feeling this need I took the opportunity last Lent 
of preaching a course of five sermons on Immortal- 
ity, and I found as I expected there was no ques- 
tion as to the general interest in the subject. They 
are now published in the hope that those who read 
them may be led to study this great question for 
themselves, and happily there is a great variety of 
such books, as The Hope of Immortality, by Bishop 
Welldon ; Immortality and the Future, by Dr. Mackin- 
tosh; Immortality, by Archdeacon Holmes; Here 
and Hereafter, by the late Canon Malcolm MacColl ; 
and above and beyond all these the more difficult 
and profound study of Bishop Westcott’s Gospel 
of the Resurrection; or, Thoughts on its Relation to 
Reason and History. It is in this way that we learn 
how full and reasonable our Gospel is, and what 
small cause there is to turn aside from it to the un- 
tempting fields of Spiritualism. It is we believe 
through positive truth rather than through criticism 
that the danger can best be met, and it is in this 
spirit that these sermons spoken and unspoken 
are sent out on their mission. 


CHAPTER I 
THE NATURAL HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


‘Tf a man die, shall he live again ?’’"—JoB xiv. 14. 


F a man die, shall he live again? That is the 
bitter question of a man who has lost every- 
thing in this life and finds nothing to which he can 
look forward but the gradual wasting away of dis- 
ease. Shall he live again? he asks. And Nature 
seems to mock him, for though she can promise con- 
tinuance of life for the tree, there is no promise for 
man. So he laments: 


‘“There is more hope of a tree than for man. 

The tree may be cut down, or it may moulder in the 
ground, but though it die it will live again : 

If it only smell water, only feel the breath of it, it will 
revive; it will not cease as man ceases. 

But man dieth and wasteth away: 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is he? 

As the waters fail from the sea 

And the river decayeth and drieth up 

So man lieth down and riseth not, 

Till the heavens be no more they shall not awake 

Nor be roused out of their sleep.” } 


It was a mournful conclusion and one out of which 
his faith at times rose triumphant, but it finds an 
echo to-day in spite of the progress of human thought. 


1 Job xiv. F=92; 
10 
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There are still some who find no certainty for 
themselves or for others. Death seems to be the 
conqueror. 

They ask, ‘“‘ Does the fly you kill on the window 
pane live again ? Does the worm you crush beneath 
your feet live again? Does the fish you catch in 
the pool live again? And if not—why then man ? 
Is he not of time? And are there not the same 
signs of decay for him as for them? The rigidity 
of the body bereft of life! The gradual dissolution ! 
The remnant, bones and dust—Earth to Earth— 
Ashes to Ashes—Dust to Dust—That is the verdict. 

Others more hopeful, urge, If not man, the 
individual, the single life, yet at least Humanity ? 
Nature is at least careful of the type—the type 
goes on, the genus survives, the race—surely 
the race is immortal. 


**So careful of the type? But no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing, All shall go. 


“Thou makest thine appeal to me; 
I bring to life, I bring to death: 
The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no more!’ ” 


And then comes the poet’s protest :— 


‘* And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem’d ‘so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


‘““Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 
B 
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‘«Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Be seal’d within the iron hills ? 


‘“‘No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him. 


‘‘O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind the Veil, behind the Veil.” 
Behind the Veil! Behind the Veil ! 

Must we then wait? Is there no answer till we 
make the journey? Yes—There is, and short of 
the actual vision of the departed, it is the best an- 
swer we can have—the voice of Humanity itself. 
Everywhere and from the earliest beginning man 
has made his protest against this verdict of Nature. 
The most distinguished authorities on Anthropology 
tell us this. M. Renouf, in his Hibbert Lectures, 
writes 1 :— 

‘‘ A belief in the persistence of life after death, and the 
observations of religious practices founded upon the belief, 
may be discovered in every part of the world, in every age 
and among men representing every degree and variety of 
culture.” 

And this opinion only confirms that of the pagan 
Cicero made centuries before :— 

“As it is by nature that we believe in the being of the 
gods and by reason that we apprehend their nature, so it is 


by the unanimous opinion of all nations that we hold the 
doctrine of the permanent existence of the soul.” 


The body of man may crumble away and mingle 
1 The Hope of Immortality, Welldon, p. 72. 
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with the dust of the earth, but man does not, man 
lives. 

But more than this. Humanity has not only 
protested against the creed of Nature, but its pro- 
test has become clearer, more reasonable and more 
insistent in proportion to its spiritual growth as 
time went on. During the ages that have elapsed 
since he first expressed his thoughts his certainty 
of an immortal future has grown stronger, and his 
belief as to the principles that will govern it more 
intelligent. The more he advances in wisdom and 
knowledge the stronger hold he obtains of his im- 
mortality. This morning we have only time to look 
at the earliest witness given, but I hope on suc- 
ceeding Sundays to show how this expectation grew 
more enlightened, till it reached its climax, when 
“life and immortality were brought to light’ by 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

This earliest witness is, however, of the greatest 
interest and profit because here we find man guided 
only by instinct, that inner light which lighteth 
every man, and yet showing by word and deed his 
assurance that the grave does not end life. So 
crates sums up the best feeling of the race in words 
spoken under the most tragic circumstances. ‘“‘ When 
I have drunk the poison,” he says with conviction, 
“JT shall no longer remain with you but shall pass 
to some happy state of the departed.” 

But the expression of this universal feeling 
naturally varied greatly. It seldom rose to the 
sharpness of Socrates’ faith. Dissolution was 
an ugly fact. The dead body in the first stage of 
decay preached annihilation. Still there was a 
general agreement that as it was the shrine of 
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the spirit it did not lose all its importance when the 
soul left it. Sometimes it was treated as alive, 
given a place at meals and provided with food and 
drink. And amongst the Egyptians the soul was 
even believed to be attached to the body, which was 
therefore protected, by an elaborate system of 
embalming, as much as possible from decay and 
provided with nourishment for its new life. And 
when the body was ignored the soul, though in- 
visible, was felt to be quite close. A procession, for 
example, would accompany the soul of a departed 
king to the shore, where he was bidden to step on 
board an invisible ship to carry him to a distant 
land. Asin modern, so in ancient times the ghostly 
forms of the departed were supposed to be seen, 
now at sunset, now in the moonlight—or they were 
heard whispering, walking on the path outside their 
old home, or making strange noises. They were 
never regarded as non-existent. 

If the question were asked as to whether the de- 
parted were happy, the general opinion in the early 
age was that they were not. They were only shades 
or shadows of their former selves, dwelling in gloom 
and semi-darkness and living ‘“‘a thin spectral 
wretched existence.’ They haunted the old 
familiar places of earth, the hut, the village, as 
though in search of something ; they roamed through 
the jungle, they flitted as grasshoppers round their 
own graves—but they were not happy. They were 
often hungry, sometimes thirsty and occasionally 
cold, for though in the spirit they had not lost the 
life of sensation. 


1 Immortality and the Future, pp. 3-5, H. R. Mackintosh, 
D.D. 
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As time went on these primitive conceptions 
made way for something more worthy. The dis- 
tinction between the good and bad which was found 
in a measure in the life on earth became more 
marked in the life beyond the grave. The good are 
seen as enjoying a measure of peace, the bad are 
regarded as wretched. Judgment becomes a strik- 
ing feature in the expectation. Both in the Egypt- 
ian Book of the Dead and the Persian teaching of 
Zoroaster, Judgment is the most prominent aspect. 

In the former a great Hall of Judgment is depicted 
where Osiris the Great Judge presides, a crown upon 
his head and in his hands a staff and a scourge. 
The water of life surrounds the throne and above 
sit forty-two spirits of judgment. Into this awe- 
inspiring place the Dead is brought in by Maat, 
the Goddess of Truth. He protests on oath his 
innocence. 

‘JT have not done evil in the place of truth. 

I did not report evil of a servant to his master. 

I allowed no one to hunger, 

I caused no one to weep. 

I did not diminish the offerings of food in the temple, 

I did not take milk from the mouth of the child. 

I am pure—I am pure—I am pure.” 

But his assertions do not count for much—his 
character must be tested, so his soul is weighed. If 
it pass the test, and sometimes it does, then it is 
rejuvenated by the water of life which is poured 
over it and goes forth on its journey to Paradise. 
But if the heart is too light, then it turns back 
a prey to indescribable horrors.? 

In the teaching of Zoroaster the crisis is reached 

1 Immortality and the Future, pp. 10-11, H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, D.D. 
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on the Kinbat Bridge. This decides the ultimate 
destinies of the soul. The good soul enters on the 
bliss of Paradise, sometimes called the Best, or the 
Kingdom of Blessings, sometimes the House of 
Good Thought, the abode of happiness. The bad 
soul goes to the Worst Existence, the House 
of the Lie, which is the abode of stench, foul food 
and darkness. To one or the other fate over the 
mysterious. Bridge they pass to their bliss or 
their doom, and as they step upon it their destiny 
is revealed to them. The good tread freely and 
easily, for the Bridge seems amply broad for them, 
but the bad find its path narrow as a razor edge 
and unable to keep on it fall into hell. According 
to the great teacher Zoroaster “‘ to all time will they 
be the guests of the House of the Lie.” + 

But not only in Egypt and Persia did men feel 
that Judgment was a part of Immortality, but in 
India the same thought comes out in the Hindoo 
doctrine of Reincarnation. 

The Doctrine of Reincarnation teaches that every 
man is here preparing his future. If he does well 
he finds in the next existence that his new bodily 
life is freer and happier though still subject to pain 
and sorrow. If he does ill then he sinks to a lower 
condition. Each life is bound to its predecessors by 
the iron law of Karma. But this wheel of life, of 
perpetual birth and rebirth, produces infinite weari- 
ness and the soul longs to escape from it. This he 
does when at last he realizes that his soul is one 
with the soul of the world, when in fact he realizes 
his own absolute nothingness. He then passes 


A 
1 Immortality and the Future, pp. 16-17, H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, D.D. 
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into a dreamless sleep as unconscious of pleasure 
as he is of pain. And this state is called Nirvana, 
i.e. Extinction or Annihilation. 

Such in brief outline are the conceptions that men 
unassisted by revelation have formed of life after 
death. Everywhere it is asserted man does live 
after death, death is not the end. It might be said 
that every one has made a mistake, as they made 
a mistake for many centuries in supposing that 
the earth was flat and not round. But in such a 
mistake as that they were led wrong by that which 
they saw: In this case if they are led wrong they 
are led wrong in spite of what they see. Nature in 
its outward aspect preaches annihilation, but man 
persists that he is not to be annihilated. 

If then there are any who say they know not any- 
thing, that as likely as not man at death passes 
to nothingness, let them at least know this, that in 
so saying they are doing violence to the natural 
instinct of man. But not only this: they are also 
disregarding and despising the opinion of the wisest 
teachers of mankind. 

But if, on the other hand, we accept the verdict 
of Humanity, then we cannot escape the respon- 
sibility that is attached toit. Even life here, though 
it is true we never asked for it, has responsibility. 
If we put it aside and say that we shall act as we 
like, we pay for it, as the courts witness. But life 
in another world involves a much more serious re- 
sponsibility, for we necessarily carry into the new 
life that character which we ourselves have formed. 
Wecome here much as God made us, we go there very 
much as we ourselves have made us. We cannot 
then evade responsibility. Itis this that Plato felt : 
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‘‘ Tf,” he says, ‘‘ the soul is really immortal, what care 
should be taken of her, not only for this time only which 
we call time, but for all time. And the danger would seem 
to be awful if we neglect her. For if death were an end of 
all, what a fortunate thing it would be to the wicked when 
dead, to be quit of the body and at the same time of their 
own wickedness along with the soul. But now since the 
soul is manifestly immortal, there is no other escape or 
salvation for wickedness except for it to become as good 
and as wise as possible. For the soul takes nothing with 
her into Hades except education and nurture, which are 
said very much to help or injure the dead man straightway 
at the beginning of his journey thither.” } 


And this is Plato, who did not know as you and I 
do that God’s estimate of the soul was so. high that 
He sent His Son into the world to save it—this is 
Plato, who did not know as we know that its worth 
is the precious blood of Christ. If he felt that way, 
how ought we to feel? And yet can we honestly 
say that the estimate of the human soul by most 
men is his—Do they act as though they thought 
it? They pay infinite regard to the body: they 
take pains in clothing it ; encasing it in wools and 
furs to guard against the rigours of the cold; in 
silks and cottons against the enervating influence of 
the heat ; they bathe it, carefully rest it, become 
quickly anxious if it is out of humour or any signs 
of disorder appear—they spend much time in meet- 
ing its appetites and desires! ‘‘ What shall we eat ?” 
they say, or ‘‘ What shall we drink? What shall 
we put on?” And yet we know that this body on 
which we bestow so much attention must not only 
lose its beauty, its movement, its grace, but be 
devoured of worms or destroyed in the furnace— 


1 Trial and Death of Socrates, Phedo, p. 196. 
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it must go. The same with our care of the mind. 
We inform it, educate it, we develop it to its fur- 
thest limits. We sharpen its accuracy by scholar- 
ship, encourage its powers of observation by science, 
elevate its imagination by poetry, music and art; 
we increase its shrewdness by experience of business 
and commercial life, we take infinite trouble with 
it, but we cannot forget that the mind is not the 
soul, that there have been very clever intellects 
with very small souls, and that whatever powers 
the mind has developed they cannot have anything 
like the same value in a new existence that the 
powers of the soul willhave. And then as life goes on 
we learn from our own experience or that of others 
how short a time it lasts. Very soon its memory 
goes, the sharp perceptions become blunted, its 
balance, once so sure, becomes wavering, and this 
great and divine instrument so much envied becomes 
a poor blunted weapon which no one cares to use. 

I do not say that we are not right in caring for 
the body and educating the mind ; that is our plain 
duty, and the well-being of our soul depends much 
upon our fulfilling it. Christ says plainly, “‘ Your 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things,” that go towards the health of body and 
mind. But these interests are plainly subordinate 
to the amazing interests that gather round the soul. 
As I have said, they are for a time, but the soul is 
for eternity: they are adapted for this world, the 
soul for this and the life to come. They are neces- 
sarily subject to limitations, but the stretch of the 
soul is infinite: their chief sphere lies in duty, but 
the life of the soul lies in love. They share the 
pleasures of the creation in which they find them- 
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selves to be, but the soul knows not only these but 
the happiness that is in God. 

And yet priceless as she is in value, we treat her 
at the best with the respect due to a useful drudge, 
but more often with indifference or with contempt. 
Nothing is more surprising in this world than man’s 
confession on the one hand that his soul is immortal, 
and his practical acknowledgment on the other 
that it is of no importance. Esau sells his soul for 
a mess of pottage, Ahab his for a piece of land, 
Judas his for thirty pieces of silver ; there is nothing 
too small but will find a customer to barter his soul 
for it. A glass of whisky, an evening’s frolic, a 
passing desire have been found quite sufficient with 
some: others, more far-seeing, require the price of 
position, of wealth, of distinction. But how many 
look upon it as deserving their closest study, their 
most serious attention, their entire sacrifice ? 

We need to have a new standard of values, to put 
aside that which prevails in our city, neighbour- 
hood, or circle of friends, and to adopt that which 
on mature reflection satisfies our own sober judg- 
ment. And if we are led by this universal feeling 
after another life, by this plain recognition at all 
times and in all places with increasing persistency 
and clearness that our souls are immortal: then it 
is our duty to see that they are educated, put to 
school, given nourishment and food, provided with 
exercise. And led by those who have won success 
we shall find that prayer is the soul’s life, that wor- 
ship is its recreation, that the contemplation of 
God, and Communion, is its food, and that the 
service of man is its exercise. 

And then we shall become more and more surely 
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convinced that this instinct for Immortality which 
we share with the whole world is not a feeling for 
something after death, but a foretaste of immortality 
here ; it begets a real experience such as we have 
through the use of the mind or the body. —) 
(.teAmeé this consciousness through the activities of ‘ 
the soul that our real home lies elsewhere will not 
lead us to ignore the duties that belong to our 
pilgrimage. No one will ever be able to accuse us 
of the selfishness of other-worldliness. Immortality 
does not exclude this life but rather takes it up into 
a higher sphere where the plain duties become 
idealized. For love is ever an essential characteris- 
tic of the faith that takes in the world beyond. We 
cannot think of our life here except in close con- 
nexion with life there. And so the best men and 
women the world has known have been those who 
are sure that they will live again. The very fact 
that they were sojourners only made them the more 
anxious to use their time well. The heroes of the 
Old Testament such as Abraham, Samuel and 
Isaiah, and of the New, such as St. Paul, St. Peter 
and St. John, of the ancient Church such as Chry- 
sostom, Augustine and Gregory, of the Church of 
our own day as Wilberforce, Maurice and Shaftes- 
bury, prove that they who definitely set their affec- 
tions on things above were always the truest lovers 
of humanity. 
Eet-me.give-in-closing-one...illustration—-of»thisy~ 

Amongst the many who have shown the most 
remarkable political sagacity with the greatest 
spiritual devotion, the shrewdest judgment of men 
and affairs with the most intense love of God was 
William Penn, the largest landowner in the world 
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of his day. In that difficult seventeenth century 
he made the best experiment of his time. The 
large State of Pennsylvania he governed with 
singular power—granting toleration to all in an 
intolerant age, the fullest liberty to every one when 
liberty was hardly known, and perfect justice to 
the natives when they were considered hardly human. 
William Penn was two hundred years before his 
time because his soul was alive. 

The secret of his life is best revealed in his own 
words with which I conclude :— 


‘“Death being the way and condition of Life, we cannot 
love to live if we cannot bear to die. 

“‘T have often wondered at the unaccountableness of man 
in this, among other things; that though he loves change 
so well, he should care so little to hear or think of his last, 
great and best change too, if he pleases. The truest end of 
Life is to know the Life that never ends. 

‘‘He that lives to live ever, never fearsdying. Nor can 
the means be terrible to him that heartily believes the end. 

“ For though Death be a Dark Passage, it leads to Im- 
mortality, and that’s Recompense enough for suffering of 
if?! 


CHAPTER II 
THE JEWISH HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


“Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol: neither wilt thou 
suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.”’—Ps. xvi. Io. 


E have seen that everywhere there was the 
hope of Immortality, that it was one of 
those world-thoughts (if they may be so called) 
which are not of one place or time but of all places 
and all times, and may be said to be the common 
heritage of mankind.1 Instincts are made to be 
satisfied. It is incredible to suppose that we should 
be led to think that we shall live again and then be 
disappointed. We are not however left to the 
implanted promptings of the human heart. Hap- 
pily there is surer light than that of instinct. We 
are not, as the poet has pictured us, “ children 
crying in the night and with no language but a cry.” 
Dawn has arisen on our night and we have the light 
of Revelation. And Revelation means that God 
has, through the minds of inspired teachers, lifted 
the veil that hangs over the next life. We turn 
with eagerness to see what is shown. 

Out of the many peoples on the earth He chose 
the Jews to be the instruments of His mind, the 
channels of His Light. Through their poets and 
prophets we feel we shall learn something clearer, 


1 The Hope of Immoriality, p. 64, Welldon, D.D. 
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brighter and more convincing than Egypt, Persia 
or India can give us. We shall get out of the mist 
into the clearer air of the early morning. This is 
what we expect. But our expectation meets with 
grievous disappointment. A hasty reading of the 
Old Testament oppresses us. Where we looked 
for brightness we find gloom; where we thought 
we should discover comfort we meet with depres- 
sion; where we thought we could count on fresh, 
full and varied knowledge we are face to face with 
ignorance. ‘‘ Just where the belief is expected to 
be strongest it fails.” We are sensible of this failure 
on All Saints’ Day. The first Lessons for that 
festival when those we have lost come before our 
minds; are not taken from the Old Testament 
but the Apocrypha, as though the witness of the 
Old Testament is neither clear enough nor buoyant 
enough. What does it mean? Here is a people 
chosen of God, inspired of God, with sacred oracles 
of world-wide fame, with as strong a genius for 
religion as the Greeks for art or the Romans for 
politics, and yet this Hope of Immortality—the 
hope most deeply characteristic of religion—for 
many centuries seems practically, so it is said, non- 
existent. 

But the surprise is only deepened when we remem- 
ber that this people had their schooling in Egypt, 
and that their first great Teacher and Lawgiver— 
Moses—was brought up and trained in all the wis- 
dom of the highly civilized people of that land. 
And yet he is silent about the future life. He urges 
upon his people many great duties, but he makes 
no promise of future rewards. He warns against 
sin, and declares that judgment must overtake 
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those who break God’s Law, but these judgments 
are those of this life, never those of the world to 
come. Indeed it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that Moses says nothing about Immortality. 

Now it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
because Moses is silent he has no faith in the soul’s 
immortality. It is impossible to believe that the 
one people with a genius for religion should prove 
an exception to a world-wide belief. And besides, we 
shall see, that though it is true there is great reserve 
and restraint in the Old Testament, yet the exist- 
ence of the soul after death is always assumed. 
Very little may be said about it, but it is always 
taken for granted. 

No, the silence of Moses, and the reserve of those 
who followed him, is not due to want of faith but 
to its greatness and the deep seriousness begotten 
of it. In the poem which is attributed to him and 
which there is no reason to doubt that he wrote, a 
poem familiar to us not only through our use of it 
at funerals but through our intimacy with it in the 
paraphrase “‘ O God, our help in ages past ’—in the 
goth Psalm he shows us what he thinks of death. 
He is struck with the brevity of man’s existence. 
He contrasts the age-long eternity of God with the 
short years of man, and then alludes to the cause of 
death, which is sin. Death is an unnatural interrup- 
tion, not a natural transition, and due to the Divine 
anger against sin, not to the decay of human strength. 
*“We are consumed away in Thy displeasure, 

And are afraid at Thy wrathful indignation. 

Thou hast set our misdeeds before Thee, 

And our secret sins in the light of Thy countenance. 


For when Thou art angry all our days are gone, 
We bring our years to an end as it were a tale that is told.” 


. 
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Death is not the bright, easy continuation of life 
here that we sometimes think: there is something 
mysterious and terrible about it: it is judgment, 
the Divine judgment on sin. Hence not only in 
Israel but in all nations there was a natural shrinking 
from it, a popular feeling that the bodies of the 
dead made those who touched them unclean. 
Even ordinary men and families were defiled by 
contact with a dead body—for Death was the ex- 
pression of God’s wrath, it then carried with it a 
sentence of capital punishment. 

And therefore Moses, awestruck and solemnized 
by the significance of death, resented all the ela- 
borate ceremonial and symbolism which the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead expressed. It seemed to 
him like trifling with a subject unspeakably solemn 
and serious. ‘‘ Scenes,” as Bishop Butler says, 
“may strike far too strongly.’”’ And not only was 
there danger of profanation of a sacred and deeply 
mysterious event, but no good sprang out of it—it 
had no moral value. What had all this wonderful 
and minute ritual, this funeral pageantry, this vivid 
portrayal of what happens after death, done for 
the moral welfare of the Egyptian people? These 
mighty Homes of the Dead, those Pyramids built 
by innumerable slave-gangs of labourers! What 
spiritual blessing had they brought to the nation ? 
This prying into the future! Had it led those who 
indulged in it to be more careful of their lives ? 
The loose living, the cruelties of Egypt were the 
answer. Better far to say nothing than to say so 
much that was either positively harmful or irreverent 
and trifling. Better to confine our moral teaching to 
its effects in this world than to pry into the dark 
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mysteries of that underworld, haunted by the 
ghosts of earth. So it seemed to Moses and he was 
silent. 

““It was not irreligion then, but the strength of the 
religious feeling that confined the beliefs and speculations 
of the Jewish people after the Exodus to the present life. 
The theology of the Pentateuch is a reaction against the 
superstition of the Egyptian hierarchy. ... The Jews 
put aside to a large extent the thought of the future 
because they were unwilling that the future with its sombre 
gloom should overshadow the practical immediate duties 
of the present. Their present-worldliness (so to speak of 
it) was a protest against the Egyptian other-worldliness. 
It was a protest not only of logical necessity but of definite 
moral elevation.” 1 


We need something of that reserve to-day. 
Naturally the war has brought the other life very 
near to us, and there is a temptation to try and un- 
ravel its secrets. The endeavour that is made by 
a few, working along scientific lines, to learn what 
Nature might reveal will be widely extended to 
those who have neither the patience nor the careful 
research which animate scientific students to help 
them. Those who have lost husbands and friends 
will welcome the opportunity which a book like 
Raymond discloses to them. Why should not they 
have the same sensible assurances that their dead 
are near to them and thinking of them? Nay, 
may it not be their own lack of faith and boldness 
which is robbing their departed friends of inter- 
course with them? There are already signs of a 
widespread desire to seek communion with the 
dead through spiritualistic media. Everywhere we 
hear of those who are bereaved determining to hear 


1 The Hope of Immortality, p. 94, Welldon. 
C. 
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again in that silent world the well-known tones of 
those whom they have lost. And we know so little 
of the laws of telepathy that there is quite enough 
in any séance to invest it with mystery and lead 
the inquirers to feel that they are in contact with 
the world of spirits. It may be that the medium 
being in a trance condition may know the thoughts 
of those seeking help and so be able to give replies 
to questions which give confidence. But whatever 
may be the solution of the questions which a book 
like Raymond raises, it only furnishes an additional 
argument for the reserve which Moses entertained. 
For is it not certain that if recourse to such means 
for communion with the departed were to become 
common, men and women would become so en- 
grossed with the revelations they were continually 
having that the ordinary work of life would be ne- 
glected. Obsession with the supposed words or 
actions of the beloved husband or brother would 
crowd out the daily duties. And in the confidence 
that the departed were wiser and more far-seeing 
than the living, matters would be taken to them for 
judgment and decision instead of being carefully 
and laboriously sought out in the ways God opens 
out to us. The reserve of the Old Testament is 
then full of warning. 

But because Moses and others are reserved we 
must not suppose that they were not interested, 
or that they were shut out from all knowledge of 
the other life. This refusal to dwell much on 
the Life Beyond was not only due to reverence but 
to a feeling that the Unknown braced the wills of 
men to duty. So writes the author of Eccle- 
siastes :— 
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“The living know that they shall die; but the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a reward, 
for the memory of them is forgotten. Also their love and 
their hatred and their envy is now perished ; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that is done 
mundier the sun... .”’ 


And therefore :— 


‘““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might, for there is no work nor device nor knowledge nor 
wisdom in Sheol whither thou goest.”’ 


We must not, however, suppose that the reserve 
was never broken, or only by such dark sayings as 
the one I have just quoted. Though many pictured 
it as the land where all things are forgotten and 
asked such questions as :— 


‘“ What profit is there in my blood when I go down to the 
pit ? 
Shall the dead praise thee ? Shallit declare thy truth ? ” 


Returning for answer :— 


‘*TIn death there is no remembrance of thee, 
In Sheol who shall give thee thanks ? 
Sheol cannot praise thee, 
Death cannot celebrate thee, 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” 


Yet, every now and again, the loving believer 
throws aside his reserve and testifies in full assur- 
ance of faith to his certainty of a joyous _Immor- 
tality. The few who knew God, who had found 
Him as a friend and experienced Him again and 
again as a Deliverer, knew that the evil of that 
horror would not overtake them. The boy David 
sings quite cheerfully :— 


‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
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of death I will fear no evil, for Thy rod and Thy staff 
comfort me.” 


And in his later life he uses language which antici- 
pates the Resurrection :— 


“‘T have set God always before me: because He is at 
my right hand therefore I shall not be moved. 

Therefore my heart is glad and my glory rejoiceth: 
For Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell, 

Neither shalt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. . 

Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 

In Thy presence is the fullness of joy, 
And at Thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 


And even Job in spite of his sufferings persists in 
declaring :— 
‘IT know that my Redeemer liveth, and though after my 


skin worms destroy this body, yet apart from my flesh shall 
I see God, and mine eyes shall behold Him and not another.” 


So also the unknown author of the 17th Psalm, 
when in great distress he is facing the hostility 
of the world declares that though 


‘The ungodly are prosperous, they have their portion 
in this life, their bellies God fills with His hid treasure, 
They have children at their desire: they leave the rest 
of their substance to their babes,”’ 


and he on the contrary is poor, needy and perse- 
cuted, yet his hope is in the Everlasting :— 


““As for me,” he cries in triumph, ‘‘I will behold Thy 
Presence in righteousness, and when I awake up after Thy 
likeness I shall be satisfied with it.” 


So again the same hope inasimilar poem, the 49th 
Psalm. Here too the writer is depressed by the 
inequalities he sees in this life :— 
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““ There be some that put their trust in their goods, 

And boast themselves in the multitude of their riches. . . 

They think their house shall continue for ever, and that 
their dwelling places shall endure from one generation to 
another, and call the lands after their own names. . . .”’ 


Nevertheless he is sure that 

“Man shall not abide in honour . 

They lie in the Sheol—like sheep, 

Death gnaweth upon them, and the righteous shall have 
dominion over them in the morning— 

But God hath delivered my soul from the place of Sheol, 
for He shall receive me.” 


Other passages might be quoted which show the 
same assurance—that though to this underworld of 
the shades all must go, yet those who trust in God 
will be delivered out of it. That must surely follow. 
Would not friend deliver a friend if he were able, and 
brother deliver a brother if it were possible ? Then 
certainly God, Who is closer than friend or brother, 
will redeem those who believe in Him from the 
power of the grave. Immortality is for all—the 
immortality of the shades, pale, grey, unsatisfying, 
gaunt and spectre-like, but the Immortality worth 
the having lay with those united to God. 

It is however when we pass beyond the limits of 
the Canonical Scriptures that we find the clearest 
and strongest assurances of personal immortality. 
The Book of Wisdom—vwritten away from Palestine 
in Alexandria, about a hundred and fifty years 
before Christ came—glows with the burning fire of 
a great hope. Quite boldly it declares that God 
created man to be immortal and made him “ to be 
an image of His own eternity.” 


“In the sight of the unwise they (the righteous) seem to 
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die, and their departure is taken for misery and their going 
from us to be utter destruction, but they are in peace. 
For though they be punished in the sight of men yet is 
their hope full of immortality.” 


And what the thinker was able to put in beautiful 
language the soldier bluntly spake out. In the 
heroic story of the Maccabees the son of a brave 
mother not only expressed himself as sure of Immor- 
tality but equally sure the oppressor of Israel would 
not share it. 

“Tt is good,” he said, ‘‘being put to death by men to 
look for hope from God to be raised up again by Him ’’— 
then turning to the King he added, 


“ As for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life.” 


The Jew had learnt much in the Captivity and 
still more in the contact with Greek thought that 
enforced foreign travel gave him, and even more 
still in the struggle he maintained for his country’s 
liberties against the Syrian despot. It was now 
that the individual began to count for something, 
now that personal immortality became a necessity 
of faith. During the Mosaic period and that of the 
Judges a man’s immortality was lost in that of his 
country. Bishop Welldon rightly says: “‘ Collect- 
ivism and not individualism is the keynote of the 
moral] teaching in the Pentateuch.”’! The individual 
counted for little in this world, and it was not to be 
expected that he would count for more in the next. 
He was gathered to his fathers. The country was 
everything and its immortality his chief concern. 
But this growing emphasis on the importance of the 
individual life did not lower national hopes. Never 


1 The Hope of Immortality, p, 85, Welldon, 
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was nationalism such a great cause as in the Macca- 
bean era. 
As Englishmen say to-day :— 
“Tf England dies, who lives ? 
If England lives, who dies ? ” 
so the Jew of that age would have said :— 


‘‘Tf Israel dies, who lives ? 
If Israel lives, who dies ? ”’ 


4 


Persuaded as he was of his own immortality 
through communion with God, he was still more 
persuaded of the immortality of his country. He 
would die, be buried, and lost to sight, but Israel 
would go on. 

And little by little through the centuries the con- 
viction gathered force that a time would arise when 
Israel would be established in the earth as the great 
Central Power, governing all the nations of the 
earth under the blessed rule of their Messiah Prince. 
The immortality of the nation was assured and in 
this joyful consummation the righteous dead would 
have their share. 

“Thy dead shall arise, the inhabitants of the dust shall 
awake and sing for joy, for a dew of lights is thy dew and 
the earth shall produce the shades.”’ 4 

‘‘Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt,” 2 


The new Kingdom of Israel established for ever 
- upon the earth would welcome not only the living 
but the dead, not only the sons of the present but 
those of the past. All the old life of the nation 
would be knit with the new, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 


1 Ts, xxvi. 19. 2 Dan. xii. 2, 
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David, Hezekiah and Josiah with the princes of the 
new Israel. It was a fine conception, a righteous 
nation ruling the world with the help of the departed. 

This thought is of great interest just now. Of 
the many who have gone with the love of Britain 
burning in their hearts only second to the love of 
God, who have dreamed dreams of what the world 
would become after the war, and planned plans of 
how their dreams might become realities, these 
splendid Englishmen and Scotsmen who had but 
one wish, and that, that the old country might 
grow young again, that what was corrupt might 
be burnt out, and what was good might endure and 
grow, we ask are they still the patriots we knew 
them to be when they died for their country ? Were 
they gathered to their fathers? Were they placed 
amongst their own countrymen in that vast un- | 
known where the great majority of mankind live 
again ? Do they see and welcome those who with 
like mind and at other periods of their country’s 
life toiled to make Britain free and yet more free ? 
Do they find the kindred spirits of those whose 
names and monuments we hold in high honour up 
and down the land? Do they still work for the 
same cause, only in other ways and manners ? 

So we ask, and the old Jewish thought of a future 
kingdom bound up with personal immortality en- 
courages us to hope and think that they do. If 
the Jew could not conceive of Immortality apart 
from his people, it may be that we are right in feeling 
that they who now die for love of country still find 
their life and happiness in working for its welfare. 
Our Lord tells us that not only did Abraham rejoice 
in the expectation of seeing the day of Christ, but 
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that he actually saw it and exulted in the sight of 
it. So surely may we hope that our gallant dead 
who died in the faith of Christ will see that day of 
Great Britain when liberty and justice for Europe 
will have been secured. But see it there in a wider 
vision than we can command. For doubtless they 
see there, as we cannot, something of the length, 
breadth, depth and height of that City of God which 
embraces all lands and all empires, and are able to 
adjust as we cannot their thoughts in relation to 
the whole as well as to their own country. 
They are still British, but their local patriotism 
now finds a place in that larger and greater 
kingdom, the Kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER III 


IMMORTALITY AS PREACHED BY CHRIST 
(I) 


“Christ Jesus, Who abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light.”—2 Tim. i. Io. 


HE abolition of Death, and Life and Immor- 
tality brought to life! These are the two 
marks of the great change which Christ wrought 
in men’s opinion of Death. The transition from 
the thoughts of the past two Sundays seems wider 
than we can contemplate. It is as though after 
climbing a long ascent amidst thick fog in the hope 
of seeing some fair view of valley, sea and village, 
just as we reached the top the mist rolled away and 
brilliant sunshine irradiated the whole landscape. 
Or as though after doing the best we could with some 
photographs of an absent friend whose arrival we 
hoped might one day gladden us, he burst in 
through the open door, Death is abolished ! 
‘For before Christ came the hope of Immortality 
was shrouded in darkness: men groped after it but 
only got a glimmering of the truth, They were sure 
that they would live again, sure that death did not 
mean extinction, that man would survive its shock, 
sure too that judgment would separate the good 
from the bad, but they were in doubt as to what 
that life would be, whether it would be merely a 
shadow existence without substantial reality, or 
36 
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whether it would mean the resumption of the old 
earthly life, whether it was a dark world of shades 
or a happy hunting ground, whether the departed 
souls were solitary and alone or whether they lived 
in community. Now Christ changed all this: He 
brought life and immortality out of darkness into 
light, out of vague indefiniteness into clearness. 

He was able to do this because in the first place He 
alone of mankind knew the other life. It was not 
only that He had been there, but it was His native 
air: ‘‘ No man, He said, has ascended into heaven 
but he that descended out of heaven, even the Son 
of Man which is in heaven.” It was as though 
some one arrived here from some inhabited planet 
which was destined to be our home and told us of 
the life that was lived there. He was perfectly 
familiar with it, knew its laws and mode of exist- 
ence and bade men do their very best to obtain an 
entrance to it. 

And in the second place, He threw down the 
barrier that closed the way ; in St. Paul’s phrase He 
abolished Death. The words strike us at first as 
exaggerated. Death is with us on every side: in 
the home and on the battlefield, in the city and in 
the field. Yes—but it is not the same death that 
Christ met and overthrew. 

The Death that Christ overcame was a terrible and 
repulsive foe, and Christ, we are told, shrank from it 
with horror and repugnance. He was sore amazed 
and overwhelmed with anguish at its approach. 
Even whenit invaded the home of His friends, and He 
knew that He was not only able, but would almost 
' immediately repel it, He groaned within Himself. 
And though in this He shared the feelings of man- 
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kind, yet it is true that none knew its horrors as He 
did. In the striking phrase of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ‘‘ Jesus was made by the grace of God 
to taste death in behalf of every man.’’ 1 He alone 
truly tasted Death. There isthen a world of differ- 
ence between Death as we see it and as He saw it. 


‘““To Christians the bitterness of death is gone, just 
because Christ died and rose again; and they can hardly 
be said to die at all but to pass from a less desirable scene 
of life to a more desirable. But when Christ in His human 
spirit, soul and body, confronted death, no one before Him 
had passed through death victoriously. Its terrors were 
as yet undiminished ; and Jesus knew that it lay with Him 
to put an end to them by exhausting them. He was 
not secured against those terrors by any indifference, either 
natural or assumed. He refused the stupefying draught 
which was offered to Him. He resolutely set all His 
faculties to sound to the depths the dreadfulness of dying. 
So far from casting Himself upon His Divine impassibility, 
He lent, we may say, His Divine Nature to extend His 
human consciousness into an infinity of suffering. Not 
a circumstance was allowed to be wanting which could 
aggravate the inherent horribleness of death.’ # 


But this He did in order to conquer Death. 
He sucked the poison out of it so that all who 
believed in Him might find it innocuous. This 
is what St. Paul means when he says He put an 
end to it, for He robbed it of its savage frighten- 
ing character, so that now it appears to those who 
know Him as a friend rather than an enemy ; 
and the grave as a withdrawing room to retire in 
for a while, a going to bed, to take rest sweeter 
than sleep. And when it is time to rise‘ ‘‘ then,” 
as David says, ‘‘we shall be completely satisfied.” 

1 Heb. ii. 9. 

* The Faith of the Gospel, A. F. Mason, p. 194. 
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Since the world has been illuminated by the great 
hope of the Resurrection, the fear of death amongst 
Christians has to a large extent disappeared. Bun- 
yan in the immortal scene which describes the 
passing of Christiana is only expressing the simple 
faith of many others. 

‘When Christiana saw that her time was come, and that _ 

she was the first of the company that was to go over, she 
called for Mr. Great Heart, the guide, and told him how 
matters were. So he told her he was heartily glad of the 
news and could have been glad if the post had come for 
him. Then she called for her children and gave them her 
blessing. Then, said Mr. Honest, ‘I wish you a fair day 
when you set out for Mount Zion, and shall be glad to see 
that you go over the river dry-shod.’ But she answered 
“Come wet, come dry, I long to be gone ; for however the 
weather is in my journey, I shall have time enough when I 
come there to sit down and rest me and dry me.’ So she 
came forth and entered the river, with a beckon of farewell 
to those that followed her to the river side. The last words 
she was heard to say were ‘I come, Lord, to be with Thee 
and bless Thee.’ ”’ 
And that beautiful picture which expresses the 
Puritan conviction is paralleled by the simple devo- 
tion of the Roman Catholic San Pedro de Alcan- 
tara, who when he had received the Holy Sacraments 
of the Church repeated with holy joy the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘I was glad when they said unto Me 
we will go into the house of the Lord.” This great 
joy felt centuries ago is felt to-day. In the obituary 
column of The Times of July 15, 1915, appeared 
the following :— 

‘* Killed in action on the 30th June in Flanders, Lance- 
Corp. Kenneth Seymour Boyd, No. 2 Comp. ist Batt. Hon. 
Artillery Comp., the dearly beloved son of Alexander and 
Charlotte Boyd, of Lowestoft, aged twenty-four. No 
mourning.” 
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His message after his action on June 16-17 was Psalm 
xxiii. 4: ‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of Death,I shall fearnoevil. Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.”’ 


So too in a letter posted after his death a young 
officer writes : 
‘‘I am about to take part in the biggest battle that has. 


ever yet been fought in France. .+. I never felt more 
confident or cheerful in my life before, and would not miss 
the attack for anything on earth... . My idea in writing 


this letter is in case I am one of the costs and get killed. 
I do not expect to be, but such things have happened and 
are always possible. It is impossible to fear death out here 
where one is no longer an individual, but a member of a 
regiment and of an army. To be killed means nothing to 
me, and it is only you who suffer for it; you really pay the , 
cost. I have been looking at the stars and thinking what 
an immense distance they areaway. What an insignificant 
thing the loss of forty years of life is compared with them. 
It seems scarcely worth talking about.” + 


Death then is abolished for the Christian. Its 
sting has been drawn: It is harmless. But Christ 
not only conquered the enemy but discovered the 
Friend. He not only overcame death but brought 
life and immortality into light. Both as we have 
seen were shrouded in darkness, and three great fears 
haunted men’s minds in anticipation of it: (x) Its 
strangeness : (2) Its loneliness, and (3) Its remoteness. 
Immortality to most thinkers meant a dream life, 
so unlike this that it was difficult even for the philo- 
sophers to gain any conception of it. But further 
there was a bitter sense of isolation. Death separ- 
ated a man from all his belongings here, from 
home, parents, kinsfolk and friends. He left them 


+ Buchan’s History of the War, xvi. 
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all. And in that ghostly Hades there seemed to 
be no compensation for this cruel loss. And lastly 
there seemed to be no way from this life to the 
next. The river into which men descended was 
bridgeless and the other land appeared very far off. 

Now Jesus Christ met these needs in a clear and 
striking way. Through His Revelation He gave to 
men the fullness of humanity, the welcome of a 
Home and the certainty of a Way. So Immortality 
leapt out of darkness into light, embodied, sociable 
and near at hand. 

(1) Fullness of Humanity.—Christ had taught this, 
emphasizing the fact that He came to give Life, and 
life more and more abundant, but His teaching had 
never been understood. He had also given a won- 
derful illustration of life in death in the raising of 
Lazarus, but beyond the fact that it was the greatest 
wonder of the time it meant nothing ; no one was 
able to deduce any lessons from it as to the great life 
of the future: Lazarus returned to his everyday 
life, was again subject to weariness, pain and want, 
and would again be overcome by death. The world 
needed something clearer and more unmistakable. 

So Christ gave them an illustration in Himself. 
He died, and then He rose again. That He died, 
they knew. Some had seen the Death. And all knew 
that the Roman Governor had received the death 
certificate and in consequence had handed the Body 
to Joseph of Arimathea, who had placed it in his 
tomb. The Sabbath passed by in silence. There 
were no communications between His Spirit and 
His friends. Nor did they expect any. He had 
gone, and some day they would see Him again when 
they too passed through death. Then, contrary 
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to any hope or expectation, the great news came. 
First the sepulchre was empty, then the grave cloths 
in which it was wrapped were found in perfect order 
where the Body had lain. Then He was seen, not as 
a bodiless spirit but asa perfected Man. There were 
ten appearances, and in the case of most of these the 
bodily side was emphasized. Christ directed their 
attention to it as though He was anxious to make it 
clear that He was not a disembodied spirit returning 
tohold communication with them. ‘‘ Handle Me and 
see,’ He said. ‘‘ Aspirit hath not flesh and bones. 
Reach hither thy finger and see My hands. Reach 
hither thy hand and put it into My side. Have ye 
any meat ? And when He had sat down to meat, 
He took the bread and blessed it and brake.”’ And 
yet whilst all these signs suggested a resumption of 
His previous life, there were as many which taught 
something else. He appeared suddenly, He left 
suddenly. He had no home amongst them. Now 
He was in Jerusalem, now He was in Galilee, now 
in a room, now on a beach by the Lake. Though 
seen by His friends He was never seen by His ene- 
mies. He had perfect mastery over His Body. It 
could be recognized at once or hidden at will. 

Beyond the emphasis He laid upon the reality of 
His Body He never explained, never drew atten- 
tion to the mystery that enveloped it. But now 
they knew what Resurrection was. It was not 
reanimation of a dead body, nor was it the 
appearance of a ghost. It was not a Lazarus 
come to life again, nor was it a Samuel revisiting 
the earth. It was the same Jesus, but the same 
Jesus greatly changed, not Jesus in weakness but 
Jesus in glory. 
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Now this wonderful change which speaks of a full- 
ness of personality of which men had never dreamed, 
in which nothing that we have known here is lost 
but what we wish to get rid of, nothing missed that 
is of real value, nothing changed but what greatly 
enhances our worth: a personality charged evi- 
dently with extraordinary powers of mind, body 
and spirit: this was the hope the Resurrection | 
inspired. And further this wonderful change that 
we see effected in Christ is to take place in us. As 
He was raised, so are we to be raised. As His Body 
was marvellously and wonderfully changed, so our 
body is to be made like unto His glorious Body— 
sown in weakness, raised in power; sown in dis- 
honour, raised in glory; sown a natural body, 
raised a spiritual body. That is the prize of our 
high calling for which St. Paul was ready to sacrifice 
everything if only he could win it. 

So Christ brought life and immortality to light, 
not simply by teaching their reality and immense 
importance, but by a living illustration taken from 
the very grave itself of the glorious fullness of life 
which is to be ours. It is strange that having this 
glorious certainty based upon the most certain 
testimony, the Church should be reproached because 
she is said to be now closing her eyes to the 
progress of Psychical Research. 


‘* Here is teaching”’ (Iam quoting from a letter expressing 
the views of many) “‘ that were it studied and adopted would 
flow like life-blood through the veins of a moribund Church. 
Our teachers would then tell of immortality with an assured 
and joyful voice, they would speak of man’s survival of 
death with a knowledge of his discarnate condition, and 
laying aside their attitude of trustful patient ignorance 
they would tell of the hand-clasp that may be felt beyond 
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the grave.... The Churches are empty because the 
sermons to be heard there are stationary in thought. The 
Church has come against a people that like trees have been 
growing whilst its teachers have been sleeping.” 


That is what is said and will be increasingly said. 
What is our answer to this ? 

First, that the promise which Psychical Research 
so far as it has gone gives us (to use the words of 
the writer) ‘‘of a homely continuation of such 
conditions as are apparent here’”’ does not stir us 
in the very least. We do not wish for a homely 
continuation of such conditions as are apparent 
here: we wish for a change, a changed body, a 
changed mind, a changed spirit—a change in char- 
acter, in power, in easy adaptability to that pur- 
pose which God may have for us—and above all 
we wish for a clear knowledge of God in Christ, to 
be rid of doubts and fancies and to see Christ face 
toface. We find no promise of this outside the Re- 
surrection. 

In the second place we are quite content with 
such light as Christ has given us and have no yearn- 
ing for the assured and scientific basis promised 
in Raymond. Christ has taught us to be doubtful © 
of the moral value of communications with those 
who have passed to the other side. You will remem- 
ber that in one of His parables He pictures a spirit 
in the other life longing to communicate with his 
brothers on the earth. They are careless worldly 
men and the spirit who has passed thinks that if he, 
or still better the holy Lazarus, could communicate 
with them they ‘would repent. Abraham who is 
appealed to reminds Dives that his brethren have 
the Bible. But Dives had had the Bible, and the 
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spirit fears that as it had so little effect upon him 
it would have no effect on his brothers. And he 
gently remonstrates ‘‘ Nay, father Abraham, but if 
one rose from the dead.’’ And Abraham replies, 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded if one rose from the dead.”’ 
Communications with the other world, even though 
based on scientific grounds, would not have the 
power we expect themtohave. There would not be 
so sure a gain as men think. The certainty of sur- 
vival of death : the certainty of a homely continua- 
tion of such conditions as are apparent here, with- 
out pain, without infirmity—has positive draw- 
backs: How would this affect the sick man who 
in his sickness is learning patience and endurance— 
would he not be tempted to end his life at once 
and make his escape to a better state ? How would 
it affect the patient toiler, the unsuccessful artist, 
the statesman who has lost his reputation ? One and 
all would quickly transfer themselves by the quick- 
est and easiest path to the real life, and miss the 
training which failure and faith give. The aboli- 
tion of faith in any department of life is a loss ; but 
perhaps in none should we be more sensible of it 
than in the sphere of immortality. 

On the contrary, let us rather be thankful that 
whilst we have sure and certain grounds for the 
faith which God has given us in the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ we have not that scientific assurance 
which would kill the spirit of adventure. That is 
the life of heroism. And bold as man’s enterprises 
have been and are, it is the last, that which leads 
aman to leap into the unknown believing that 
he will be clasped by the Everlasting Arms, it 
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is this that calls forth our highest admiration. 

When Donald Hankey persuaded the men with 
whom he had prayed to go over the parapet with 
the words: “It is Blighty, boys, or the Resurrec- 
tion,” he was claiming that old spirit which has 
been the soul of every high endeavour that dares 
further than it sees. 

(2) The Welcome of a Home.—But not only does 
Christ give us by His own Resurrection a sure 
promise of fullness of life, but He also makes it clear 
that the loss of home which Death brings will be more 
than made up. In answer to a question, which one 
who had left his home and parents, asked saying, 
‘‘ What shall we have therefore ?. What return, will 
there be for the sacrifice we have made ?”’ Christ 
promised that every one who had lost father, mother, 
brother or sister for His sake would find these 
relationships again. The Life to Come was not 
to be strange, foreign and lonely. When we arrived 
on the earth we were mothered even before earth 
saw us. And when we first opened our eyes, there 
were many who joyfully claimed kinship with us. 
We had father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
friends and nurses, and were the subject of cease- 
less ministrations, the centre of many hopes and 
desires. Will it not be so when we arrive there ? 
Our Lord encourages us to believe this. He speaks 
of the future as embosomed in a Father. He de- 
scribes Heaven under the name of the Person Who 
is its chief attraction, ‘‘I go to my Father,’ He 
says. “If ye loved Me ye would rejoice because I go 
unto the Father. Icame out from the Father and am 
come into the world. Again, I leave the world and 
go unto the Father.’”’ And “in My Father’s house 
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are many mansions. If it were not so I would have 
told you.”’ And when He appears in His risen glory 
He confirms this teaching by bidding Mary Magda- 
lene tell His brethren that, ‘“I ascend unto My 
Father and your Father, and My God and your God.” 

Now all this was quite new, not only to heathen 
but to Jewish thought. It is true that some of the 
more spiritually minded amongst the Jews felt 
Jehovah was a near friend, but this was very un- 
common. Usually He was a dread and awful Being, 
standing off from man at an infinite distance, and 
to go to Him would excite great terror. But in 
Christ’s teaching, for a man to arise and go to his 
Father meant the warm embrace, the costly robe, 
the ring and high festivity. It meant a welcome 
such as the traveller finds when he reaches home, a 
welcome warm and affectionate in its freedom, joy- 
ous in all its relations. Christ recognized the fact 
that it is the Host who makes the Home, not the 
place. A beautiful place with every possible ad- 
vantage would be strange to us if its owner were a 
stranger, who neither knew our tongue, our nation 
nor our homes. Heaven is Heaven because the 
Father is there, His Father and our Father. It 
is that which makes it a real Home. For He, as we 
sing, is the Home :— 

‘©O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 


Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our Eternal Home.” 


And this Home in the Father, meant of course all 
that Home means, that easy, free, familiar resump- 
tion of relationship with others which has been 
our chief joy here. We were meant for fellowship, 
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and in the Father ‘‘from Whom every family not only 
in earth but in Heaven is named ”’ this is not less but 
more true and warm. Something far beyond what 
we have known here will be known there. Now this 
teaching was not expressed simply in word, but in 
the attitude of the risen and glorified Lord to His 
disciples when He saw them. Though from another 
world, and in that sense terrifying, His actions as 
well as His words were unreserved and intimate. 
He ate with them and brake bread with them: He 
prepared a fire that they might breakfast in com- 
fort: He bade them touch Him that they might 
realize that He was their same loved Master, as 
close to them as ever. Heaven was brought down 
to earth, and though happily the life indicated was 
no mere continuance of the earthly life, it lacked 
nothing in warmth and loving fellowship to make 
His friends feel really at home. 

(3) The certainty of a Way.—This is the third 
need Christ met. Perhaps the most important 
difficulty which men’s thoughts about Immortality 
had left unsolved was that which concerned the 
path to the fuller life. Death seemed to open out 
no way at all. It made life a cul de sac. Up to 
that point it had progressed naturally, one path 
leading on to another, infancy to childhood, child- 
hood to youth, youth to manhood all in an 
orderly manner, and the moral and _ intellectual 
progress had been quite as clearly marked: school, 
college, apprenticeship, profession, each had led to the 
other. Butindeaththerecameastop. The book of 
life seemed closed, and “‘ finis’’ was written on the 
last page. Our Lord would never admit this interpre- 
tation. ‘“‘ Whither I go,” He said, ‘‘ you know the 
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way,” much as an elder brother on entering some 
new and higher position says to a younger: ‘“ You 
will. know how to follow me, will you not? The 
steps of the ladder are all clearly marked, each leads 
to the next.’’ His disciples were obliged to admit 
that of this they were entirely ignorant, and Thomas 
spoke for them all when he said, “ Lord, we know 
not whither Thou goest ; how know we the way ? ”’ 
As though we said to our Guide and Counsellor, 
“We do not know the position you are about to 
fill; how can we know then how to attain it.”’ And 
then came the clear announcement, ‘‘I am the 
Way,” “no man cometh to the Father, but by 
Me.” And this though it seems at first to be puz- 
zling, is really not so. For a person has always 
been our way. The mother was our way from the 
nursery to the schoolroom, and then came the 
teacher, and then the manager of the business. 
The way never lay in a book or a map, or a series 
of written instructions, it was always a living 
personality. Christ, then, is not suggesting some- 
thing out of line with what has happened when He 
proclaims Himself to be the Way. Of course all 
along He has been in and through others our Way, 
but now in this last great step and undertaking He 
is altogether our Way. Having led us through 
others He now leads us Himself. 

How often experience has shown us that the 
ordered life depends entirely on our having the 
right person for the way. History bears witness 
to many a disordered and broken life through mis- 
direction, through a wrong guide. The map of life 
God designs for each is clear, but it is often marred 
through missing the right way. We need then the 
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greatest care at the critical periods of our life, but 
especially at the last where the path is untrodden 
and the future appears dark. If at any time we 
need sure guidance, it is when we prepare to make 
this new venture. There is much that is very 
new to be faced, much that we can form no concep- 
tion of to be endured, much that is bewildering and 
a little frightening in the thought of the New Home 
in spite of the assurances of which we have spoken, 
and it were madness to leave to chance the greatest 
change that we can pass through. Were we not 
very careful in choosing the right teacher to be our 
way in education, the right doctor our way in 
health, and the right wife to be our way in the home ? 
And do we not under God owe everything to them ? 
It is therefore the more strange that in the most 
interesting and fascinating chapter of life that re- 
mains to be written so many should feel that it can 
be safely taken apart from Him Who alone claims 
to be the Way and Who is the only Way. 

In choices that we have made we have not been 
shut up to the way, but in this case we are. If we 
take not Christ as our Way then so far as we know 
we arrive nowhere. Christ is the only Way because 
He alone knows the path, He alone has overcome 
the enemy that stands in the path, and He 
alone knows the Father Who is the end of the Path. 

““Who save the Son 
Our condemnation in His Body bearing— 
With us made one— 
Our likeness in His Father’s presence wearing. 
O who save He 
Could lead us safely through the night of sadness, 
With Him to be 
Through an eternity of rest and gladness ? 
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Lord, we have heard : 

Thou art the Way, and in Thyself confiding, 
We trust Thy Word ; 

We trust ourselves in all things to Thy guiding.! 


1 FE. H. Divall, A Believer’s Rest, 14. 


CHAPTER IV 


IMMORTALITY AS PREACHED BY CHRIST 
(11) 
‘In My Father’s House are many mansions: if it were 
not so, I would have told you.”—St. JoHn xiv. 2. 


E have seen how Christ brought Immortality 
and Life to light in the Resurrection, 
how His Risen Life made things clear which had 
been dark. The shadowy fleeting figures of the 
dead were invested with fullness of life. The pale 
ghosts became real men and women, only endowed 
with marvellous beauty and possibilities. The 
life beyond centred in a home more intimate and 
full of affection than any of which we had dreamed, 
and the Way in Jesus Christ was sure and certain. 
All this we saw, but it was only part of a wider 
teaching.’ As the Jew looked forward to an immortal 
nation that would dominate all the nations of the 
world, so Christ taught men to expect an immortal 
kingdom in which all the empires of earth should 
find a place. It is to this that I now direct your 
attention. (1) Its character; (2) The varied posi- 
tions that find place there ; (3) Its wide expansive- 
ness; (4) Its exclusiveness. 

(1) Its character —From the outset Christ pro- 
claimed that His Kingdom was at hand, was indeed 
present in the world though not yet manifested. 
Its manifestation would take place at the end of 
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the world. But though He knew all about it, for He 
had been long familiar with it, being as it was a 
principle included in the foundation of the world, 
He does not say as much of it as we should like. 
There-is~barely-an~outline~and’no~ordered setting”; 
so. we must search~-for such~-teaching- -as~may- 
give colour.and.substance. This reserve may be 
partly due to the fact that no earthly image could 
convey a clear conception of its wonderful realities. 
We live in the limitations of time and space: our 
thoughts are bounded by material conditions, all 
our language is within these terms. How then 
could the Eternal Kingdom which we are led to 
suppose transcends time and space be expressed 
to us so that we could understand it? It may 
also well be that He felt that it was best for us 
to concentrate our minds on so doing our duty here 
that we should not miss the glory there. There 
was always a danger lest the vast interests of the 
world to come should blind men’s eyes to the 
importance of the present. When we get over 
absorbed in another life we are apt to neglect this. 
As even those who are leaving our homeland for 
some distant colony may become so immersed in 
their future there as to take but little interest in 
their own city or neighbourhood, so those who be- 
come too much engrossed in Heaven forget the duties 
of earth. 

\ Christ then said but little, but He said enough 
to stimulate hope and nourish self-sacrifice. Speak- 
ing generally He described it under the most delight- 
ful images : He compared it now to a bridal festival, 
now to a joyous supper, now to the springtime of the 
world, the regeneration, when all things are young 
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again, seen in the fresh glory of youth and life. 

Joyous freedom was then the general character 
of the new Kingdom. | But though this was its 
atmosphere we must not suppose that it had no 
form, that it wasa vague indefinite system without 
purpose or cohesion. It was an organized Kingdom, 
and as such was under the rule of a King and 
authorities acting under Him. It-was..harmonious 
and» uniform; “Everything was in its~right™ place, 
every person-exactly where he ought tobe ;each 
piece--fitted..into-every-other. And the one spirit 
that pervaded every action, corporate or single, 
was servicé. | This prevailed everywhere just: as 
naturally as fravitation in the physical world.. The 
constant tendency was care for others. Noone there 
thought of anything else. It was as prevalent a 
motive as selfishness is here. Freed in body and 
mind there was nothing to prevent a universal 
aervaces But this though free was ordered. 

| (2) The varied positions that find place there.— 
here were thrones on which the Apostles would 
sit, there were cities over which those who had been 
faithful over a few things should rule, there were 
high positions, a right and a left, only granted to 
those for whom they had been prepared.\ There 
were first places and last places. In other words, 
the New Kingdom, vastly different as it would be 
from this in many particulars, had this resemblance 
to earthly realms inthe variety of positions which 
found place there.\ An American proud of his own 
country and zealous*for democracy, yet lamented 
the fact that it was like a level plain, lacked 
the picturesqueness of the varied social life of 
England with its mountains, hills and valleys. It 
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was a natural criticism though not entirely accurate, 
for the United States abounds in a variety of offices. 
Now Christ took up that feeling which protests 
against a dead level of equality and promised that 
it would find expression in the Kingdom of God. 
He knew its dangers in competition and rivalry, 
He saw them active amongst His own followers, but 
He did not meet them by saying that it was wrong 
and must be stamped out. He did not rebuke St. 
James and St. John in their desire for the very high- 
est places by saying that they did not exist, but by 
showing that they were only won at great cost, and 
therefore could not be bestowed in any arbitrary 
way and could only be given to those for whom they 
were prepared. And when the ten were indignant 
with their two brethren for having, as it were, tried 
to steal a march upon them and win a first promise, 
Christ does not say, as some have misrepresented 
Him: ‘‘ These distinctions that you quarrel about 
are unreal, and can find no place in a perfect King- 
dom, for there all are equal,” but on the contrary not 
only declares there are great positions and first 
places, but tells them how to win them. In the 
world, He says, such positions are expressed by 
lordship and authority, but in His Kingdom by 
humility and service., “‘ Whosoever would be great 
amongst you shall be your minister, and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be servant of all.” 
He the greatest was the humblest, He the first, the 
most devoted Servant. The Kingdom of Heaven, 
then, would be infinitely varied and abound in 
distinctions, but its organization is on different 
principles, and in this respect a complete contrast 
to an earthly kingdom. Here the steps of the 
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ladder begin with the servant and the apprentice ; 
are continued in the clerk, the chief clerk and the 
manager, and find their culmination in the stately 
director: but there the highest honour falls to the 
lowliest, and the most important positions to the 
most unselfish servants. This explains why the 
Apostles occupy such high place. They were not 
distinguished by knowledge, ability, great capacity, 
but by service. They were so well trained that to 
help a leper, relieve a sick person, cheer a sorrowing 
mourner, were matters of high state to be performed 
with the utmost fidelity. In this respect, no doubt, 
we have very much to learn before we can under- 
stand the spirit of the Kingdom which lies before 
us. 

(3) Its wide expansiveness.—We pass now to the 
consideration of its large hospitality. When we 
think of the ages that have passed since the first man 
and of the hopes and expectations formed in all 
ages of entering at death into a new life, the mind 
is unable to realize the immensity of human life 
that has passed before the mind of God to its great 
future. Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Grecians, 
Romans, Indians, Europeans, Kaffirs, Malays, Chin- 
ese, Japanese and the countless others of whom his- 
tory knows nothing are all immortal spirits, waiting 
for the decision of the Great Judge of All Mankind. 
When the mind becomes dizzy with the contem- 
plation of this infinite number the thought presses 
in that they are not all immortal, that millions and 
millions have been buried in the dust heap of 
humanity, that as the vast majority of seeds never 
flower, and an infinite proportion of eggs are never 
hatched, so most of the men and women who have 
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lived are no more, are as though they had never 
been. It is very tempting to cut the Gordian knot 
in this easy way, and after the analogy of physical — 
life to reserve Immortality to those who are in 
Christ. And it is not therefore surprising that the 
New Testament should have been read by some 
scholars in this sense and the words life and death 
always interpreted as meaning existence and non- 
existence. But the difficulty remains that when 
our Lord taught, the belief in universal Immortality 
prevailed. His disciples held it. If then Christ 
taught conditional Immortality it was new teaching 
_and would surely have been made perfectly clear 
and free from all ambiguity. This all would admit 
is not the case. And further there are teachings, 
such as that contained in the Parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, where Dives is still found existing after 
death, and those which imply a universal judgment 
of bad as well as good and separation after judgment 
which are inconsistent with this belief. 

And apart from Scripture it is not easy, in view 
of the knowledge that each created soul is infinitely 
precious to the heart of God, and that in the language 
of the Gospels He leaves the ninety-nine in order 
to recover the One, to suppose that He would destroy 
the souls of myriads to whom no Gospel came. 
Rather it is better to throw ourselves upon that 
one saying of Christ which opens out such great 
possibilities: “In My Father’s house are many 
mansions, or abiding places,’’ jand believe that the 
new life provides a variety of abodes for the souls 
of men. Let us look at the passage. It would 
seem as though the disciples had been plunged into 
sorrow at our Lord’s departure, because they had 
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no thought of any other home than this earth 
supplied. Where was He going? “We know 
not whither Thou goest.” In reply our Lord tells 
them to trust Him. ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled. Ye believe in God, believe also in Me. 
In My Father’s house are many mansions.”’ 

The words imply that in the Universe, His Father’s 
house, there are many dwelling places, and that if it 
had not been so, that is, if this earth were the only 
habitation for mankind He would have told them so. 
He was going to prepare a place for them; and this 
world of ours, as He had said, would pass away. Yes, 
though it had been wonderfully prepared in all its 
conditions and circumstances for human life as we 
know it, and though its preparation had taken ages 
and ages, yet it would pass away. Its strange gran- 
deur and beauty, its amazing interest, its history so 
tragic and so inspiring, all would go. According 
to the Scriptures, it would be burnt up with fire, 
with all the works that are therein, and for it a new 
earth substituted wherein dwelleth Righteousness. 
But it was only one of many abiding places, and 
Christ was going to make ready another Home 
to which He could take His friends. | What then. 
are those abiding places? It may be, as Dr. Swete 
suggests, that they are a means of progress in which 
“men go from strength to strength as men in a 
long journey go from halting place to halting place 
till the end is reached.’’ World after world 
stretches in the infinite space over which God rules, 
and afford fresh training ground for those who have 
had but little opportunity. Christ’s promise then 
stands for a wide expansiveness, a large hospitality. 

1 2 Peter iii, 10-13. 
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The Kingdom is immense in its size, and infinite 
in the greatness of the welcome it offers. 

In two of His parables Christ had emphasized 
this. In one He likens the King of that Kingdom 
to a certain host who made a great supper and 
bade many. And when some refused the invitation 
he sent his servants into the streets and lanes 
telling them to bring in the poor, the maimed, the 
blind and lame.t This was done, but there was 
still room. ‘‘ Then the lord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges and constrain 
them to come in that my house may be filled.” 

And in another, the comparison is with a certain 
king who made a marriage feast for his son. Here 
again there were refusals, but the royal host refused 
to be put off by these and bade his servants go 
unto the partings of the highways and to bid as 
many as they could find to the marriage feast. It 
was a motley crowd, bad and good, that responded, 
but there was no rejection except for those who 
refused to wear the wedding garment. 

Such wide inclusion gives the strongest hope for 
the myriads of men, women and children that have 
had no opportunity. Consider the large multitude 
of infants who have not spent twelve months upon 
this earth, who are unstained by its sins, unconscious 
of its life, and yet all marked with the Divine 
Image: Think of the millions of heathen who have 
passed and will yet pass out of this life ignorant 
of God and of their responsibility to Him. Think 
too of the myriads of men, women and children 
whose environment is such that they have no 
opportunity of living Christian or even moral lives. 


1 Luke xiv. 25-26. 
E 
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’ The,world has been, and is, full of poor and 
maimed, blind and lame, bad as well as good, but 
these are all welcomed to the King’s Presence, and 
pass to one or other of the many abiding places 
which the Father of all mankind has prepared for 
His children. It would be more than interesting 
to know what our Lord intended by the wedding 
garment which was the only essential condition of 
participation in the hospitality prepared for them. 
May it not mean the acknowledgment of personal 
unworthiness, the desire to be covered by a right- 
eousness not our own, the welcome we give to 
the mercy of Christ when it is extended to us. 
At death all meet the Redeemer, and their future 
depends on their readiness to accept Him as their 
Saviour. And then they pass to the places pre- 
pared for them where they may learn that which 
they had no opportunity to learn before. We think 
too of the mysterious passage : ‘‘ It is better to enter 
into life maimed rather than having two feet or two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire,” which suggests to our 
minds spiritual hospitals in the next life where 
such cases are cared for. 

There is then the widest possible inclusiveness in 
the Kingdom of Life, and the best have always held 
this. A touching story tells how the heart of good 
Pope Gregory yearned towards those old pagan 
heroes who had been gathered to their fathers with- 
out hearing the Name of Christ, and how he would 
visit St. Peter’s Church and pray for the conversion 
of the Emperor Trajan, with whose justice he had 
been so impressed, though he had passed away some 
300 years before, and he is only typical of very 
many who have expressed the widest hope in petition 
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and reached out to numbers who have never had 
any conscious knowledge of Christ, that they may 
have their position in the Kingdom of Life. 

| 4. Exclusiveness—We now ask, Does this wide 
iftlusiveness include every one. Does it mean 
universalism ? We know that God’s Will is that 
all men should be saved, that He is the Saviour of 
all men, specially of those that believe, and that 
His mercy is over all His works. But we know 
also that the gift of free will to His creatures has 
in some measure limited His Almighty power. 
Man’s freedom stands up against God’s freedom ina 
mystery that none can explain. It is possible for a 
man to reject the love of God. .And the experience 
of life confirms the witness of History that some 
men as they draw near to death grow worse instead 
of better. It might be said that the shock of death 
and the facing of spiritual realities changes that. 
But there is no evidence to show this. We should 
all welcome any sign from Scripture or elsewhere 
which would show that man’s obstinate unbelief 
breaks down before the revelation of God, but there 
is no sign of this, and the anticipations of 
Scripture are full of gloom for the wicked. The 
Bishop of Oxford does not probably overstate the 
case when he says: 


‘‘The Universalism which is so popular to-day—the 
belief that every created spirit must ultimately be re- 
covered to fulfil the end of its being in God, though it is 


supported by some early Christian authorities,and thoughit . 


has never been formally condemned by the Church with any 
cecumenical judgment, is flatly contrary, plainly contrary, 
to the language used by our Lord about the destinies of 


men, and generally to the language of the New Testament.’’! : 





1 The Religion of the Church, p. 91. 


\ 
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Our Lord’s words about the future of some men 
are more uncompromising than the words of any 
of His Apostles. He certainly assumes the pos- 
sibility of eternal less: ‘‘If thy hand cause thee 
to stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee to enter 
into life maimed, rather than: having two hands 
to go into hell, into the unquenchable fire. And 
if thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off: it is 
good for thee to enter into life halt, rather than 
having two feet to be cast into hell. And if thine 
eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: itis good for 
thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell, where their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 4 
He says plainly that there will be tares as well as 
wheat, wicked as well as righteous, those that do 
iniquity and those that do good, and that the evil will 
be cast away. ‘‘ Gather up first the tares and burn 
them, but gather the wheat into my barn. ... As 
therefore the tares are gathered up and burned with 
fire, so shall it be in the end of the world. The Son 
of Man shall send His Angels and they shall gather 
out of His Kingdom all things that cause stumbling 
and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into 
the furnace of fire, there shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” ? ‘‘ They sat down and gathered 
the good into vessels, but cast the bad away. So 
shall it be in the end of the world, the angels shall 
come forth and sever the wicked from among the 
righteous and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire; there shall be the weeping * and gnashing of 

1 St. Mark ix. 43-48. 
2 St. Matthew xiii. 30-42. 
3 St. Matthew xiii. 49-50. 
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teeth.”” “Depart from Me ye cursed into the 
eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels. And these shall go away into eternal 
punishment.” + 

Such passages quite justify the strength of Bishop 
Gore’s judgment, and this is confirmed by the most 
recent study of the subject. Professor Mackintosh, 
after a careful and moderate review of all that may 
be said for Universalism, considers that :— 

(1) It is strictly true to say that Bible proof of Uni- 
versalism cannot be found, and (2) Dogmatic Universalism 
may justly be called a departure from Christian ground, 
as Christianity is defined in the New Testament. ? 

/ But whilst this may and must be said, no reader 
of the Scriptures doubts that such as find themselves 
excluded from the bliss of the redeemed are 
there of their own will. In some mysterious way 
the capacity for goodness, the taste for heaven, the 
joy in God have been destroyed, and whilst they are 
seen bewailing their own lot and coveting the 
blessings of the good, they have no wish to take 
such steps as would lead to their sharing that bliss. 
They make the darkness in which they dwell, and 
are self-condemned as well as under the Divine 
judgment. 

| Students of Scripture have often wondered what 
the characteristic loss of those in darkness is. We 
may well dismiss the thought that it consists of 
objective pains symbolized by fire, for these seem 
inconsistent with that attribute of Love which we 
ascribe to God. 


1 St. Matthew xxi. 41-46. 
2 Immortality and the Future, H. R. Mackintosh, pp, 
205, 206, 
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It is also hard to suppose that the evil, sullen 
will which refuses to acknowledge God’s goodness 
and justice should be eternally set against Him. 
The Kingdom of His Love and Glory would not be 
ideal if even in a corner of it there was perpetual 
discontent and hatred. In some way evil must be 
overthrown. We therefore look for a judgment 
which, though the necessary consequence of evil, 
might eventually of its own character vanish away. 
The loss of the Resurrection Body might mean 
this. That might be the supreme penalty. That 
at least has been the thought of some close students 
of Our Lord’s words.) We remember that Christ 
speaks of the Resurrection as a great privilege 
granted to those who are one with Him, not as a 
certainty for all; as His own special gift rather 
than a natural inheritance. “ He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and I 
will raise him up in the last day. For this is the 
will of Him that sent Me: that of all that which He 
hath given Me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up at the last day.’’ Elsewhere He refers to 
it as a prize given to those who are considered to be 
worthy of it: “they that are accounted worthy to 
attain to that world and the resurrection of the 
dead.”’ 1 

This was, we are told, the belief held by a section 
of the Pharisees. It is therefore interesting to note 
that St, Paul who was brought up amongst them 
looks upon the Resurrection as a great prize which 
demands his utmost energies to attain. ‘I count 
all things but loss,’ he*Writes, “if by any means I 
may only attain unto the resurrection from the 

1 St. Luke xx, 35, 
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dead.” And this because the Resurrection stands 
for fullness of personality, the spirit life for shadow 
existence. The Resurrection stands for the waking 
life : the spirit life for the world of unsubstantial 
dreams, | The-Resurrection-implies.touch,.conscious. 
touch-with-the Universe, thespirit life hasno certain 
touch-with-anything.~-The Resurrection seems to 
promise that our sense of beauty, of music, of 
fellowship with others will not only be maintained 
but increased and developed—but how can these 
realities exist with neither eye to see, nor ear to 
hear, nor hand to touch? The Resurrection means 
_ the full consciousness of the blessing of the Beatific 
Vision—the spirit life means darkness. In the one 
case man rises to his greatest height, Evolution can 
carry him no farther, he has reached the final goal. 
In the other, he sinks back into less than his real 
self and becomes more and more of an automaton. 
And so some have thought that the Problem of Evil 
will be solved by a perfected kingdom in which 
evil finally has no place because it has not only 
lost its power but its consciousness. 

' But if this be so, what then is the condition of 
the faithful departed? The souls beneath the 
altar are pictured by St. John as crying “ How 
long, O Lord, How long?” as though they longed 
for the fullness of the Resurrection life. And it 
is specially interesting to note that in response 
to their prayers, ‘‘ there was given to each one 
of them a white robe,” i.e. some partial expres- 
sion, some beginning of the Resurrection life which 
one day would be perfected. They were not left 
unclothed but “‘ clothed upon,”’ and so were enabled 
to rest, ie. remain content with, this holy pledge 
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till their final and complete glory should be obtained. 

And these suggestions from Revelation are 
confirmed by reason. We know that in this world 
wherever there is life it will find outward expression. 
“There is no known form of energy separate from 
matter.’’ Life is ever seeking to clothe itself. If 
in the autumn it sheds part of its glory, in the 
spring it again embodies itself. And as it is here, 
so it may bein the world to come. But there the 
power that makes for embodiment may well be 
faith, as the power here is called life.) . It may 
be found that faith is the only power which can 
organize life, that it is the seed of the spiritual 
body, that where it is not, there the risen 
life is impossible. We shall then understand the 
significance of the words “‘ He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath life. He that believeth on Me, 
though he were dead yet shall he live, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die,’ and 
shall realize afresh that faith is not a mere attitude 
of mind but an active power full of wonderful 
possibilities. 

We have now seen something of the character) of 
that wonderful Kingdom of Heaven which*Christ 
preached andthe Apostles urged“men to enter)’ As 
we look upon its great reward§and realize the penalty 
that awaits those who miss it: as wethink of the 
amazing interest, the perpetual joy, the warm love 
that are to be found there, we wonder that men and 
women usually so prudent and far-seeing are so 
indifferent to its hopes, so careless of its claims. 
It seems too big a thought for many to take in, 
they get bewildered with the sense of the immensity 
of all that is included in it. And it is true that 
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it exceeds our grasp, but when we seem overwhelmed 
and our feet begin to slip we can turn in confidence 
to the simple fact of Jesus. He is the Resurrection 
and the Life and He will bring us there. 

In Christina Rossetti’s words :— 


ae 


A 


en 


V “2 / ‘We know not when, we know not where, 
\ We know not what that world will be; 
But this we know: it will be fair 
To see. 


‘With heart athirst and thirsty face 
We know and know not what shall be; 
Christ Jesus bring us of His grace 
To see. 


“Christ Jesus bring us of His grace, 
Beyond all prayers our hope can pray, 
One day to see Him face to face, 

One day.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


IMMORTALITY AS PREACHED BY 
THE APOSTLES 


‘ Por we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. And not only so, 
but ourselves also which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.'’—Kom. 
vill. 22, 23. 


E have considered the revelation which 
Christ gave in His teaching and appear- 

ances as to the nature of that Immortality for 
which we all have an instinctive longing. This 
Gospel of the Resurrection formed the substance of 
the Apostolic preaching. It was their one subject. 
The first preachers were not theologians, intent on 
forming and building up a dogmatic system of which 
the Lord they knew would be the corner stone. 
They were not fitted by nature or by training for 
such a work. They were emphatically witnesses 
to a great fact with which they were familiar. What 
they had heard with their ears and seen with their 
eyes and handled with their hands, that they declared 
and to that they bore witness everywhere, in every 
place and under every conceivable circumstance. 
It is of course true that they were under the imme- 
diate guidance of the Spirit Who was ever leading 
them into the truth, but that blessed and continuous 
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direction never led them away from their position 
as witnesses. We shall not then in considering the 
Apostolic testimony expect to find any new revela- 
tion concerning the future life beyond that which 
Our Lord disclosed. We may however not unreason- 
ably hope to see that fuller light is cast upon 
certain important features which were left in 
shadow. Deductions and inferences may be drawn, 
what was obscure may be made clear, what might 
have been thought to have only a narrow application 
may be broadened out. And this we find in three 
particulars: those which concern the Intermediate 
State, the nature of the risen body, and the effect 
of the Resurrection of Man on that system of Nature 
of which he is a part. 

1. The Intermediate State-—By these words we 
mean that state intermediate between earth and 
heaven, a state in which the righteous soul enters 
at once upon its freedom from the body at death. 
Some there are who hold that there is no state of 
this kind, that souls pass at once to the glory of the 
Resurrection. It has been said that Christ preserved 
a complete silence on such questions as to whether 
believers remain in Hades until the Parousia and 
then enter a heavenly sphere, or pass thither imme- 
diately after death. But such a statement does 
not do full justice to the teaching that is given in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, where the soul of 
the rich man is in torment separated by a wide 
impassable gulf from that of the beggar resting in 
Abraham’s bosom, It also ignores the teaching 
that springs out of Our Lord’s own experience in 
the world of the dead. For at least 1600 years the 
Church has expressed her confident belief that 
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Christ not only suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried, but that He descended 
into Hell, i.e. Hades, and this universal conviction 
of the Western Church which found its way into 
the Creed of Aquileia in the fourth century had 
been expressed long before by Christian writers 
from the times of the Apostles. They would say 
with St. Paul: ‘‘ That He ascended, what is it 
but that He also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth.’’ And by this descent it is 
intended that when Christ gave up the ghost He 
left His Body on the Cross and entered the realm 
of the dead in a disembodied condition. In other 
words He shared the life of the dead. This condi- 
tion is described as a descent rather than an ascent, 
the language in this respect being quite unlike that 
which is now commonly expressed of the departing 
soul. We like to think of our departed friends as 
winging their way to glory—going up rather than 
down. But Apostolic and other writers thought 
differently. The entrance into Hades was part of 
Christ’s humiliation, not His glory; it was, to quote 
a great writer, ‘the lowest step of His abasement 
for our sake,’’ and therefore the Apostle expressed 
it metaphorically as a descent. It is not then, as 
some might imagine, an element of progress to be 
freed of the body: St. Paul rightly shrinks from it 
in spite of the perpetual pain his body gave him. 
“ Not that we would be unclothed,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but 
clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swallowed 
up in life.” But though a descent, it is not to be 
conceived of as a physical movement downwards 
but rather as a retreat into the depths of the realm 
of the dead—“ All there moves not in space or time 
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but in essence, in inwardness, in subjectiveness, 
there is the still realm of the dead where life lays 
bare its root, whereas in the upper world it shows 
only the branches of the tree, its crown and 
blossom.”’ 4 

Now Christ was in that mysterious world from 
Friday afternoon till early on Sunday morning, and 
Christians have naturally asked about His life 
there. Was He unconscious, as some think the 
dead are, or was He resting, as one of our hymns 
describes His condition—or was He carrying out some 
great plan of salvation? One voice alone tells us, _ 
that of St. Peter. And he must have learned it from 
Our Lord Himself. So far from being dead, in our 
sense of the word, or unconscious, St. Peter tells 
us His Spirit received a great quickening when He 
left the body. ‘“‘ He was put to death in the flesh 
but quickened in the Spirit,” and in this new inrush 
of life into His Spirit He went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, those spirits who had been dis- 
obedient in the time of Noah. These words have 
naturally awakened the greatest interest and curi- 
osity. Questions are at once asked which none 
can answer decisively. What was the object of the 
preaching and what was its effect? Are we to 
suppose that there is another opportunity given to 
those who had but a limited one here ? 

Let us first take note of the fact that it is those 
who were overwhelmed in the Flood that are said to 
be the objects of His mercy. At first we are sur- 
prised at this—why should our Lord have selected 
these out of the millions who were then awaiting 
the judgment of the great day? We need not 


1 Christian Dogmatics, Martensen, p. 460. 
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suppose that they alone were visited by the Divine 
Redeemer, but they alone are mentioned. Why is 
this, we ask? May it not be that the suddenness of 
their death moved the compassion of Christ. It is 
true that Noah had preached the coming wrath and 
that those who had heard rejected his message. 
But it is possible that many never heard and that 
the first sound of the awful judgment came with the 
noise of the swirling waters. There was now no time 
for preparation, asso many have on their death-beds, 
no opportunity for making ready. In a moment 
they were gone. These victims of the Flood may 
then stand for all those who are overtaken by some 
terrible disaster and hurled into eternity without 
the possibility even of a prayer; it may stand for 
the many to-day who have in the shock of war, 
whether on the battlefield or on the sea, been 
suddenly called away to the other life. 

But what was the object of our Lord’s preaching ? 
In a later chapter of the same Epistle St. Peter tells 
us: ‘‘ The Gospel was preached to the dead, that they 
might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit.’””1_ The words 
speak of mercy and blessing, though it is not easy 
to interpret them. Perhaps they may mean that 
they had been judged according to mankind, i.e. 
according to the strict laws which govern human 
justice, and drowned by the Flood, but this awful 
judgment was with a view to their living godly lives 
in the spirit. And Christ’s preaching had this end 
in view. If this meaning be correct, then the terrible 
disasters with which the world is visited and through 
which we are now passing, may have a more merciful 

1 1 Peter iv. 6. 
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purpose than we usually think. They affect not only 
the living who witness or read of them but those who 
are their victims. The very shock and suddenness 
of death may be a wonderful preparation for that 
message which Christ will give them as they meet 
Him. ‘“ Judged according to men in the flesh, that 
they may live according to God inthe Spirit.” As 
St. Paul says : “‘ We are chastened of the Lord, that 
we should not be condemned with the world.” 
Christ had large hopes of mankind. Tyre and 
Sidon suddenly buried beneath the ashes of some 
terrible physical convulsion yet contained those on - 
whom Christ’s appeal in word and deed would have 
made a much deeper impression than it had on the 
men of Capernaum. ‘‘ They,” He says, ‘ would have 
repented in sackcloth and ashes.” That awful 
overthrow, so sudden and immediate, may have pre- 
pared them for an opportunity beyond the grave. 

If this interpretation be true, then may we think 
with kindly hope of all those who to-day are being 
hurried into new circumstances, new conditions, 
without any real opportunity of welcoming or 
rejecting the Gospel of Christ ? This at least would 
be no unnatural inference from St. Peter’s words. 
We know that God’s love to men is infinitely beyond 
ours, that His angels rejoice with great joy when 
one sinner repenteth, that He is always on the 
look-out for the return of the prodigal, and so we 
welcome the suggestion that does not close the door 
to all opportunities of grace. But let none presume, 
for we are repeatedly warned that earth offers the 
best opportunity for that change through which all 
must pass if they would see God. We thank God 
then for this wider outlook which St. Peter gives 
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us concerning the departed in the Intermediate 
State. 

2. The Nature of the Risen Body.—We ask now: 
Has the Apostolic Gospel afforded similar help 
towards the difficulties that Christ’s risen Body 
naturally excites? We saw that Christ scattered 
the darkness that had gathered round the whole 
subject of Immortality by His own appearance after 
death, not only in a body, but in the same body that 
had lain in the grave, and that He purposely directed 
attention to its identity, pointed out the marks in 
the hands and the side: ‘‘ Handle Me and see. It 
is I Myself.” It was very natural that such a 
revelation, with the teaching that this body of our 
humiliation would be made like unto His glorious 
Body, should lead Christians to suppose that as 
with Him so with us the body in the grave would be 
the Resurrection body. And yet the bodies of 
martyrs who had been burnt, or devoured of wild 
beasts, or drowned, presented great difficulties, 
for they did not exist. Questions were naturally 
asked : How are the dead whose bodies have been 
destroyed raised ? With what body do they come 
whose bodies have disappeared? St. Paul found 
such questions asked in Corinth. He answers by 
analogy—he bids men look at the world in which 
they live and there they will find suggestions which 
may help. For in Nature we find three principles 
—Assimilation—Variety—Progress. 

First, there is the law of assimilation, that law 
by which life finding its own instrument destroyed 
builds up a new one by gathering to itself what it 
needs. Life is familiar with death, it does not fear 
it, for it can conquer it—nay death is necessary that 
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life may gain its freedom. “That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die.’’ So life takes 
the grain of wheat and makes it though destroyed 
to rise again. And after the death of the shell it 
appropriates all that has affinity to itself, such as 
air and moisture, and makes a new body. ‘‘ Thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, 
but God giveth it a body and to every seed a body 
of its own.’’ So, he would argue, when a man is 
buried you do not put into the grave the Resurrection 
body but only the shell that dies; and the life that 
has been present with a man from conception till 
death and which has fashioned out of the minutest 
seed not one body but many bodies, which have 
been thrown off as men grow, so that the flesh of 
the infant is not that of the grown man, still goes 
forward with its work and finds in its new surround- 
ings new material for a new spiritual body. The 
example of Christ’s Resurrection Body must not 
then be taken too literally. In His case the risen 
life took the same body and out of it made the 
Resurrection Body; but then there was this differ- 
ence between His Body and ours: His Body saw 
no corruption, with us corruption sets in as 
soon as death supervenes. 

But not only does Nature show a fine power in 
building up out of death a new form of life but 
further shows great variety in its forms. “A 
spiritual body !”’ men say; ‘‘ but what do you mean 
by a spiritual body ? Here is something new and 
unintelligible.” St. Paul replies: ‘‘ True, it is new, 
but not therefore unintelligible. Nature rejoices 
in variety.” ‘‘ Allfleshisnot the same flesh. There 


is one flesh of men and another-flesh of beasts, and 
F 
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another flesh of birds and another of fishes. There 
are celestial bodies and there ‘are bodies terrestrial, 
but the glory of the celestial is one and the glory of 
the terrestrialisanother. There is one glory of the 
sun, another glory of the moon and another glory of 
the stars, for one star differeth from another in 
glory, so also is the resurrection of the dead.” 
It is sown in corruption, a body subject to disease, 
age and decay. It is raised incorruptible, eternally 
young and vigorous. It is sown in dishonour, a 
poor battered thing, marked with the scars of its 
conflict on earth: it is raised in glory, a surprisingly 
beautiful body, ever fresh and radiant, expressing 
every latent beauty of character. It is sown in 
weakness, a prey to all the creatures of the dust, 
but it is raised in power, able to dominate all 
the powers of the universe and be a king ruling 
everywhere. 

Yes, the glory of the earthly is one, so soon passing 
away, so marked by imperfection even in the very 
best, but the glory of the heavenly is another, a glory 
inconceivably bright. God delights in variety and 
the last is always the best. This is seen in the law 
of progress so conspicuousin Nature. ‘‘ That is not 
first which is spiritual but that which is natural. 
The first man is of the earth earthy, the second man 
is of heaven.’’ Now this argument of progress has 
been immensely strengthened in our day by what 
we are told of the law of evolution. When we 
think out of what we have sprung, there is no goal 
impossible to reach. Having come so far it seems 
incredible that we should go no further. The law 
of progress demands that as in the lowest forms of 
life there is sensation without mind, and then a 
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stage when mind begins to control sensation, and 
then again a stage when spirit is felt but controlled 
by mind, so there must be a last stage when spirit 
is all powerful and controls mind and body. The 
life of the vegetable; of the jelly fish, of the insect, 
the bird, the animal, the savage, the man of letters, 
the christian, the saint—how amazing the progress ! 

Now this progress in those who are gifted with 
freewill as we are depends to a large extent on our 
co-operation. We may have more to do with the 
making of our immortal bodies than we think. It 
has been thought that where man is in conscious 
union with Christ he is even here constructing 
within his present body the germs of a new body. 
Is it not true that each thought we think, each 
emotion we feel is accompanied by certain molecular 
movements and rearrangements in the brain? So 
much at least we aretold. And if this be true, is it 
not probable that the psychical activity of aman is 
actually changing his physical fabric. Do not good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds transform the 
very countenance and gait of aman? St. Stephen 
has the face of an angel, Judas of a devil, and the 
will of each had much to do with the transformation. 
Suppose then that before death befalls a man, his 
soul has built up a brain as it were within a brain, 
a body within the body. Then when the body 
of flesh crumbles away there would be left a body, 
material to be sure, but compacted of a kind of 
matter which behaves quite differently from that 
which our sense perceptions deal with—matter 
perhaps akin to the ether which fills space. And 
then having put aside this muddy vesture of clay 
we find ourselves nt unclothed but clothed upon 
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with a body of our own making. This body may 
only be the germ of the Resurrection body, a faint 
outline, giving form but hardly what we call sub- 
stance. It may be one of the wonders of that wait- 
ing time that little by little it acquires for itself new 
powers, new realizations, new movements. It may 
be as far from the perfect form of the risen body as 
the seed is from the flower, as the germ of life from 
the full-grown man, but it is already present at 
death, present as the expression of character. } 

With these thoughts in our minds how pregnant 
are the words ‘“‘ For every word men shall speak 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment.” By thy words, the words which beautified 
your body, thou shalt be justified, and by thy words, 
which marred your body, thou shalt be condemned. 
We shall all be made manifest before the judgment 
seat of Christ that each one may receive the things 
done in the body according to what he hath done, 
good or bad. 

Yes, at death the masks fallen off, the disguises 
thrown aside, each one is revealed as he is in a body 
of his own. The saint is surprised at the texture 
and beauty of his body! Whence came all this, 
he asks. And the answer is: “ Every good deed, 
every kind word, every sincere prayer, every real 
conscious act of communion with Christ, every act 
of self-sacrifice, has made the change you witness. 
Thousands of causes, some natural, others super- 
natural, some ordinary, some extraordinary, some 
minutely small, others gravely important, have 
fashioned this new body.” 


1 The Evolution of Immoriality, chap. xv., S. D. 
McConnell, D.D. 
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If this conception be a true one, and many wise 
and good men have entertained it, then we are 
making our new bodies even now. The eyes are 
being formed by compassion and consideration : 
the hands by acts of loving service: the feet by the 
readiness with which we speed on errands of mercy : 
the form by acts of uprightness: the countenance 
by communion with God. Every one already 
receives the things done in the body. 

3. The Resurrection and Nature—I{ by words 
and acts a man can change his own fabric, it is likely 
he will change that of the world in which he lives. 
Man cannot stand in isolation. ‘‘ There is no inde- 
pendence in the Universe. All its parts are corre- 
lated. The whole is sustained by the reciprocal 
service of its parts.” A scientific writer says: ‘‘ To 
gravity all media are as it were absolutely trans- 
parent, nay non-existent, and two particles at 
opposite points of the earth affect each other exactly 
as if the globe were not between.” Now St. Paul 
through his wide sympathy with Nature felt this 
interdependence and reciprocal action of the various 
parts of the Universe. He was sure that man’s 
elevation to the life of the Resurrection would carry 
the world with him. Was not man the link between 
the natural and spiritual worlds? Is he not himself 
on the one side dust of the earth and on the other 
made in the image of God? Does he not on the one 
hand take up into himself the life of vegetables and 
animals and on the other the life of God in the Body 
and Blood of His Son? Yes—writes St. Paul: 
“Tt was the good pleasure of the Father, through 
Christ to reconcile all things to Himself, having 
made peace through the blood of His Cross, through 
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a” , 

Him, I say, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heaven.” Was not the world, nay the 
Universe, reconciled by the Cross? His full redemp- 
tion must mean then the redemption of the whole 
of Nature. It was for this that Nature was longing 
—‘‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain till now—waiting.” For what? 
“For the adoption, to wit the redemption of the 
body.” So St. Paul in thinking of the future of man 
takes into view the whole realm of the natural world. 
‘Creation itself,’’ he cries, ‘“‘shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God.” 

Here indeedis a thought fullof promise. Nature— 
and by Nature we mean not only the sun, moon and 
stars, not only the flowers, trees and streams, but the 
insects, birds, fishes and animals—is an increasing 
joy to every Christian man. Next to the leaving of 
his family and friends this separation from the joys 
that Nature has lent him gives him most grief. 
Never to see another flower, never again to rejoice 
in a sunrise or sunset, never to meet the laughing 
sympathy of a dog or the welcome whinny of a horse 
—or to have these only in recollection—how sad it 
would be. Some of our dumb companions have been 
our best friends. None can speak with certainty 
on such matters—but at least we may ponder over 
the meaning of the deliverance of creation from the 
bondage of corruption, we may look forward with 
hope to a new earth as well as a new heaven, we may 
expect the glorious liberty of the children of God 
in some way to embrace Nature, including the animal 
world, as well as ourselves. 

This hope has been shared by many :— 
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‘“‘ As sometimes happens in religious philosophy,”’ 
writes Bishop Welldon, ! 


“the thought of cultivated and enlightened men even in 
a late age has visibly tended in this special instance to 
coincide with the intuition of primitive mankind. No 
doubt it may be alleged that it was the poverty of the 
conception of the soul even in human beings which led the 
savage, and it is the dignity of that conception even in the 
animals which leads the philosopher to postulate or antici- 
pate for both the same destiny. But whatever the cause 
may be the fact remains.” 

And then, after quoting from Plato and Butler, 
he adds: 

“The names of Plato and Butler stand upon the high 
mountain chain of humanthought. It were easy to add to 
them other names such as those of Leibnitz or Coleridge, 
or Agassis: for all these thinkers and others like them have 
advocated, though on different grounds and by different 
reasonings, the immortality of all living creatures.” 


It is not easy to picture such a conception without 
doing some violence to our spiritual conception. 
But it may be that we have travelled too far with 
our spiritualization, that we have left nothing but 
the world 6f thought purely subjective. It is well 
then to be reminded that according to the Apostle 
the whole creation is waiting not for the redemption 
of our spirit or our mind, but of our body, and that 
this ‘‘ means our full sonship.’’* A redeemed body 
calls for a redeemed earth which may bear the same 
relation to the old earth as our risen body will to 
this body of our humiliation, surpassing it in beauty, 
in order and harmony, but not wholly different. 


1 The Hope of Immortality, J, E, C. Welldon, D.D., pp, 


190 et seq, 
2 The New Testament: A New Translatlon, James 


Moffatt, D.D., p. 195. 
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We look for a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwells righteousness. 

We have now finished our rapid survey of the 
witness to Immortality which heathen, Jew and 
Christian have made. And-though it has been 
necessarily hasty and somewhat superficial, a 
glance rather than a study, it has enabled us to see 
how far human thought has travelled. The vague 
instinctive longings have become strong, clear, well 
formed expectations. The Cross has taken the 
place of the broken pillar, and the wreath of victory 
that of the urn. 

And as the hope has become more definite and 
fuller so the evidence on which it is based has become 
more certain and well founded. The vague guesses 
after the Truth of heathen philosophers and Jewish 
poets have been replaced “ by a body of testimony 
enormously greater and more varied than can be 
adduced for any historical occurrences in the world.” 
And this testimony is not confined to the period 
when these great hopes first found credence, but has 
its evidence to day. The Eucharist celebrated all 
over the world, the Sunday observed amongst all the 
civilized peoples of the world, the existence of the 
Catholic Church and her increased vitality and adapt- 
ability, her astonishing influence over savage and 
degraded peoples to which rulers bear testimony, 
all these facts establish the truth of this Hope of 
fullness of life in the world to come. Without that 
hope they would disappear. 

And yet the expectation of glory for which we 
thank God daily is poor and thin, Afraid of incurr- 
ing the reproach that we are urging men to be good 
in order that they may be happy, over-senSitive to 
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the proverb that Virtue is its own reward and needs 
no stimulus of Heaven to make it attractive, we 
have been silent about the wonderful life which lies 
before us to which Christ constantly bore witness. 
And now we are paying for our silence. Death is 
entering every household and we have no Gospel 
ready—We are content if our people treat it 
as a fine possibility. We have nothing to say 
about its transformation, nothing to make it clear 
that it is the Gate of Life. It is still with many what 
it was to the ancients, still the grim old enemy 
with the scythe. Our message needs the ring of 
George Herbert’s faith: 

“But since our Saviour’s death did put some blood 

Into thy face: 


Thou art grown fair and full of grace, 
Much in request, much sought for as a good. 


“For we do now behold Thee gay and glad 
As at doomsday : 
When souls shall wear their new array, 
And all thy bones with beauty shall be clad.” 


PART II 
Fulfilment 
INTRODUCTION 


\ A 7 E have spoken of the promise of Immortality 

and we have seen how this promise was 
realized in the Risen Christ. We have thought of 
the fullness of life which His Resurrection outwardly 
embodied, but we have as yet said but little respect- 
ing the revelation of His Mindand Thought. Were 
it possible for us to have communication with the 
dead our chief curiosity would be as to their relation 
to the earth they had left. Much as we should be 
interested in their appearance, we should be still 
more so in their new attitude of mind. How do 
they look upon the things of this world they have 
left behind, now that they have passed into the 
ante-room of the Court of Heaven? What is their 
feeling towards the persons they have known? 
There is a haunting fear lest we might be forgotten. 
Just as a peasant mother, whose only daughter by 
some high marriage has entered the mysterious 
world of the Court and Society, fears lest in the 
bewildering duties and pleasures of that new life 
she should be forgotten, lest the old interests of the 
cottage will be despised: so we fear lest when our 
friend is promoted and ushered into that larger and 

84 
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fuller life, into the immediate Presence of the Great 
King, we may no longer be remembered. Now 
these revelations of the Risen Lord assure us on this 
point. After the Resurrection Christ was now in the 
great spiritual Kingdom of which He was Head, He 
was endowed with power over all things in Heaven 
and earth, He was passing from glory to glory, world 
after world was being manifested to Him, angels, 
principalities and powers being subject to Him. 
Amidst the high duties of that lofty station to which 
the Father called Him as King of Kings, amidst the 
multitudinous affairs of state that engaged Him, how 
natural had He left for a while those on the earth 
who had proved so faithless till their penitence had 
been proved. This He does not do. He does not 
forget His disloyal servants, but at once, without 
any delay, presents Himself to them and allows them 
not only to see Him but to hear from His own lips 
His deep interest in them and affection for them. 
And may we not rightly infer that this His attitude 
towards His friends is also that of all those who 
share the glory of His Kingdom. We do well then to 
study them. And in doing so we shall notice— 

(1) That these visits are made of His own free will. 

(2) That they are but few. 

(3) That they are only made to believers. 

(4) That they have eternal and not merely tran- 
sitory significance. 

(1) He comes to them of His own free will_—The 
wonderful communications which were then made 
to them are not the consequences of any efforts of 
their own. On the contrary, they are freely made 
by Him Who left them. It is at His will and His 
will only that they see Him. They cannot compel 
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Him to come, nor can they keep Him when He is 
minded to go. The veil cannot be lifted by them- 
selves. And this we feel is what we expect. If it 
were possible to hold sensible communion with the 
departed, then the opportunity would come from 
their side and not ours. They are likely to be more 
free than we are, and not only more free but more 
wise. The belief often expressed in Raymond 
that the spirits of the dead whilst longing to hold 
communion with us are fettered because we will not 
adopt strange and cumbrous methods is in itself 
most improbable. 

(2) The visits ave few.—The number of interviews 
which He gives is very small, so far as we know but 
ten, and they extend only over some six weeks, when 
they cease altogether, save for the solitary revelation 
to St. Paul. There is here therefore no wish to satisfy 
the longing that the mind entertains for that assur- 
ance of Immortality which it is supposed that com- 
munication with the dead would give. Christ does 
not give these priceless opportunities of fellowship as 
evidences. Whilst taking the deepest pleasure in 
giving His friends the joy of seeing Him again, a 
joy of which no one could rob them, yet He did not 
attach any evidential value to them as they did. 
St. Thomas rested his whole faith on such an experi- 
ence. ‘Except I see in His hands the wound made 
by the nails, and put my finger where the nails were, 
and put my hand into His side, I will not believe,”’ 
But though Christ gave Him the opportunity he 
desired He refused to admit that he was peculiarly 
fortunate. On the contrary, the good fortune lay 
with those who had no such experience. ‘“‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 


, 
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Whatever advantage those had who saw the Risen 
Lord, it was less than that which belonged to the 
many believers who did not see Him. The conviction 
that comes through sense is inferior to that which is 
ours through faith. Many are apt to think otherwise. 
They say, “If only I could see my son once more, 
hear his voice and know that he was happy, my 
whole life would be different, I could be quite 
content till I meet him again, but of this I have no 
certainty.”’ Like St. Thomas they think that a 
sense impression removes all difficulties and places 
us in a higher position than where we were before. 
It is doubtless better than unbelief, better than the 
darkness of ignorance, but it is very inferior to the 
clear sight of faith. In the first place, it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the next life and also 
raises all sorts of new questions which imply fresh 
difficulties. Beyond the outward certainty of our 
friend’s existence we really learn nothing and can 
learn nothing because his world and ours are so 
* completely different. We cannot get any further, 
for we are in the body and he is out of it. We are 
in a world of three dimensions, and our friend quite 
possibly in one of four. Nothing that has yet come 
to light, from the assumed communications of 
Raymond or others with their earthly friends has 
added any useful knowledge to that which we had 
before. We are just where we were. And in the 
second place, beyond the fact that there is no positive 


1 In Another World, Dr. Schofield shows, by the analogy 
of the difficulties a world of three dimensions would present 
to an inhabitant of a world with only two, how difficult 
a world of four dimensions would be to one living on our 
world. 
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advantage, it may be said that both the method and 
substance of the communications have raised their 
own puzzles with thoughtful and religious minds. 
Suppose that the reality of these communions with 
the departed alleged by Spiritualism were indubit- 
ably established we should have lost more than we 
gained. Against the scientific certainty of immor- 
tality, whatever advantage might accrue from it, 
there must be set the sacrifice of those idealistic 
conceptions of the life beyond which have been the 
staple of men’s hopes in all parts of the world for 
generations. With such knowledge as faith gives 
us the imagination is free under the power of the 
Spirit to make helpful and stimulating pictures 
of the life of the departed, but directly the voice 
has been heard and the outlines drawn we are 
limited and shut up within the limitations the con- 
versations suggest. Having deliberately chosen the 
impressions of sense they become our master and we 
reject everything else,no matter on what authority 
it comes, that appears to contradict it. It was on 
the ground of the narrowing effect of the human 
form and expression on the imagination that Our 
Lord remained no longer visible on earth. ‘If I 
go not away the Comforter will not come unto you.” 
As long as He was visible their thoughts would be 
contracted, their capacity for gaining that spiritual 
impression of Him which was afterwards their joy 
would be lacking, the Spirit could not come to them. 
Sense impressions bring us into bondage. On the 
other hand, when they no longer saw His form or 
heard His voice, the Spirit was able to work freely. 
There is a real blessing for those who have not 
seen. St. Paul had the great privilege of seeing 
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Christ, knowing Him after the flesh as he calls it, 
but this impression, wonderful though it was, was 
deliberately put aside. “‘Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so 
no more.” It had its limitations and was better 
forgotten. We are not surprised then that though 
Christ appeared to His chosen friends His appear- 
ances were few and His disciples were not encouraged 
to seek them. It should also be noticed that 
although He knew everything He said nothing about 
the modes and conditions of that life in which He was 
now living. He does not say a single word that 
throws any light on what the departed do. He 
satisfies no idle curiosity. All His messages bear 
upon duties to be done and responsibilities to be 
faced. The veil is lifted so far as He is concerned. 
He is in the Spirit world, but there is no revelation 
of its conditions and modes. Surely such reserve on 
the part of One Who loved His friends as no one ever 
did shows plainly that He does not wish more to be 
disclosed than He has revealed, but rather that we 
should patiently wait in faith till He Himself reveals 
the secret at death. 

(3) Only to believers—In the third place, these 
revelations are only made to disciples, It was im- 
possible even for Thomas, familiar as he was with 
the Lord, to see Him so long as he remained in 
unbelief. ‘‘ Our senses can only grasp that which 
is kindred to themselves. We see no more than 
that which we have a trained faculty of seeing.” 
Had Christ reappeared out of the tomb as Lazarus 
did, subject to all the conditions of earthly life, 
the Pharisee could have seen and attested it; 
but this was not possible after He had entered into 
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a new mode of being. It is this fact which 
makes it so difficult to believe that any one, 
no matter what his faith may be, may hold com- 
munion with the dead. The Church confesses that 
there is a Communion of Saints with one another as 
well as with God, but this fellowship is based on 
faith, The obvious truth that the other world is 
in God’s hands and not ours cannot be too often 
emphasized. ‘There is a feeling in some minds that 
as men have mastered so many of the secrets of this 
life they can also master those of the other. Science 
has made and is making wonderful discoveries, but 
they all relate to this world, the phenomena of which 
lie open for investigation, but what power has it 
for testing conditions not open tothesenses? But 
these particular secrets of the Lord are with those 
that fear Him. The intellect by itself cannot open 
these doors. Revelation or Unveiling lies with 
Christ Who is the only true Medium between heaven 
and earth. And He gave and could give no know- 
ledge of His risen life to those who refused to believe 
in Him. And it is impossible to believe that what 
He withheld, the spirits of the dead who are under 
His government can disclose. Whatever may be 
the true account of such happenings as are vouched 
for, it is extremely unlikely that they are the 
messages of the departed. 

(4) With meaning for all ages—The revelations 
cf Christ have more than transitory significance. 
Though we have accounts of but seven interviews, 
those with St. Peter and St. James being un- 
recorded, yet they contain a complete Gospel. 
They touch every mode of life. Without doubt 
Our Lord made careful selection of those who 
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were chosen to see Him. They were not hap- 
hazard, but made on some principle which we ought 
to realize. May it not be this? The eleven, the 
two on the way to Emmaus, the seven fishermen in 
the boat, Mary Magdalene, the women, represented 
different types of sorrow and difficulty, and in 
helping them Our Lord was helping the many who 
in the centuries to come would be represented by 
them. ‘“‘ The record is fragmentary but it is divinely 
typical.” The particular sorrows of the human 
heart are not confined to one people or one time, 
they are universal. So Christ in giving a message 
from the other world to sufferers of those first days 
is meeting the difficulties of all ages. The Church 
has often had to face a position not unlike that of 
the Crucifixion of Christ, when it seems as though 
the Christian cause were dead: many a devoted 
friend has been where Mary Magdalene was found, 
seeking the living among the dead: the two travel- 
lers who were turning their backs on their hope are 
not the only patriots who have despaired of their 
country. All these need Christ’s help and in the 
old message He gives it afresh. It has lost nothing 
of its life and power. Though nearly twenty cen- 
turies have passed it still comforts and strengthens. 
“The record,” as Bishop Westcott says, “ corre- 
sponds with the needs and powers of all Chris- 
tians at all times.’”’! And if at all times, then 
surely now when so much needs explaining and so 
many questions cry to be answered. The really 
important thing to be remembered in reading these 


1 The Revelation of the Risen Lord. Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D., p. 6. 
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messages of the Risen Lord is that He still lives and 
cares for the individuals as He did then, that 
neither Mary Magdalene nor St. Thomas, neither St. 
Peter nor St. James had a monopoly of His interest, 
that He is still calling the sufferers by name, still 
seeking their response, still longing to bring them 
through Himself into the true Communion with 
their departed which they seek. For the living are 
not isolated from the dead—our faith in the Com- 
munion of the Saints is a living and actual reality. 
‘ As the Church is both visible and invisible, having 
a home in two worlds, and as Christ her Head is in 
both of them, so are the members united together : 
their union is not dissolved because some have 
entered the inner temple of which this is the outer 
court.’’ In Christ we not only find our departed but 
they find us; in our prayers for them we not only 
help them along their course but are ourselves 
helped to realize their care and love for us. We 
have in the past made so little of this Article of our 
creed that when we hear of communications with 
the dead we are apt to cry out that there is no such 
thing, forgetting that we have long had the reality 
of which that which is claimed is only the shadow, 
and that the best way of meeting that which is 
likely to do much harm amongst unstable minds is 
by asserting that that which they seek is no new 
thing but has been the possession of the Church for 
nearly two thousand years. Many a son and 
husband, many a wife and daughter from whom God 
has taken the most priceless possession they had, lay 
aside a book like Raymond with surprise that it 
should excite such widespread interest. They say: 

“After what I have known and realized, these earthly 
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communications not only have no significance in themselves, 
but if entertained vulgarize my happiest hours. Again 
and again my husband shares with me my decisions, again 
and again my mother restrains my impulses, again and 
again I find myself so near to them in Christ that their 
earthly embodiment would add nothing. That they pray 
for me I have no doubt; that my prayers avail for them 
I have no doubt: that I meet them in every Communion 
I have no doubt. To hear their voices again through the 
lips of a stranger would seem not only a profanity, but a 
degradation of that high communion with the departed 
which God has graciously given me in Christ.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE REVELATION TO THE STRICKEN 
MOTHER 


‘And on the Sabbath they rested according to the 
commandment.’—St. LUKE xxiii. 56. 


HERE was no day so difficult as that to get 
through. The awful tragedy of Good Friday 

was over. The Body had been taken from the 
cross, laid in the grave, and now, nothing more 
remained that could be done. It was the Sab- 
bath; all work was prohibited, even the pious 
caring for the dead, and a stillness came over the 
land and entered into St. Mary’s soul. The dis- 
ciples, the holy women, were all scattered, each 
went to their own home, and now they had to wait, 
“to rest according to the commandment.” Nothing, 
as I have said, is so difficult as that. Do we not 
knowit ? The last days of the illness, the constant 
watching by day and by night, the hopes and fears 
that follow the reports of the doctors, the restless 
endeavours to get this or that which may relieve, 
the constant letter-writing, the telegrams to friends, 
their meeting at the railway station, the care for 
their comfort, the care of the dead after the spirit 
has gone, the funeral arrangements, the interviews 
with the undertakers and the clergy, the planning 
out-of everything as he would have desired; all 
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these things happily keep the mind off from the 
reality of the loss, there is too much to do and to 
think about. We are so anxious that not one tribute 
of affection shall be wanting, not one expression of 
devotion omitted ; it is the last thing we can do, and 
we will do it to the uttermost, cost what it may. 
But when it is over, when we wake to meet the dull 
ordinary days without the presence that has for so 
long been our joy, then to rest according to the 
commandment seems impossible. 

Something of this must have been the burden of 
the Blessed Virgin. The last twelve hours had been 
full of hopes and fears, full of activity and resolu- 
tion. No doubt very early she had been up, on that 
Good Friday morning, surrounded by devoted 
friends, and had gone here and there in the hope of 
finding out how the trial would end. At first it had 
seemed impossible that the Governor would give 
his consent, Roman justice would never allow itself 
to be so profaned, and when that hope passed there 
must have still lingered the possibility that He 
Who had vanquished death in others would finally 
conquer it in Himself. His last words, however, 
destroyed every expectation. In commending her 
to the care of St. John, it was plain that the separa- 
tion which she had so much dreaded had come. So 
she went back to her lodgings in the city or in quiet 
Bethany, realizing that the worst must now be faced. 
In a brief time the news came that He had breathed 
His last. Too shattered and broken to take her- 
self the necessary steps for the care of the Blessed 
Body, she doubtless gave a few directions as to 
what might be temporarily done, and then rested 
according to the commandment. Everything was 
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now over, and there was nothing to do, nothing to 
prevent the overwhelming character of the loss 
being felt. 

Memory brought back all the past with extra- 
ordinary vividness. The difficulty must haye been, 
as it always is, to harmonize all the facts. There | 
was the promise on the one hand of a great and 
striking future, of the Throne of David and an age- 
long reign, and on the other there was the gloomy 
forecast, of which she had often heard, of the cross 
and death. On the one hand there were miracles 
of power over disease, and even death, and on the 
other, the exhaustion of bodily weakness. On the 
one hand there was teaching and wisdom that 
amazed even His enemies, and on the other the crush- 
ing power of opposition, which seemed to carry all 
before it. He had, it is true, raised Lazarus and 
the child of Jairus from the dead, but all through 
yesterday not one word was spoken suggesting that 
He would raise Himself. No, the challenge to save 
Himself had been received in silence. The history 
of her own nation had been full of similar expecta- 
tions of victory and conquest, but none of them had 
ever been fulfilled. David had spoken with assur- 
ance of the hope that his flesh would never see cor- 
ruption, but he was buried and had never been seen 
since. Job had exclaimed with triumph that his 
Redeemer was alive and that out of his flesh he 
would see God, but it was a hope and nothing more. 
Isaiah had depicted the suffering servant of Jehovah 
Who was numbered with the transgressors, bare 
the sin of many, and was cut off out of the land of 
the living, ultimately victorious, seeing the travail 
of His soul and being satisfied with what He saw, 
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and yet no one had been able to point to the fulfil- 
ment of these great hopes. 

Many mothers are feeling the same difficulty to- 
day. There is the son, barely come to his prime, 
lying in France. Eighteen months ago his life was 
full of promise. He had done well at school, sur- 
passed the expectations of his friends at college, 
begun his life’s work, then came the call. Of course 
he had obeyed it, he was not one to hang back, 
had never shirked a known duty, and now the 
grave had him, and the mother only a memory 
whereon to live. Never can she forget the last 
summons, the telegram from the War Office, the 
putting the few things together, the rush up to 
London, the crossing to Boulogne, the joy of find- 
ing him alive, the few days of companionship, the 
last words, the burial, the warm commendation of 
the Colonel and the Chaplain, and then, she like 
Mary must rest according to the commandment. 

And this was the difficulty. The impulse was to 
drown her sorrows in work, nursing, helping soldiers’ 
wives, organizing county reliefs, anything if only 
she might stay that hungry gnawing pain of want. 
To resume the old life, to go on her old ways, resting 
according to the commandment, seemed an im- 
possibility. Of course she did not want to forget 
him, never could, that was impossible: but on the 
other hand, to attempt to think out the meaning of 
that broken life, that might mean the loss of what 
faith she had. There were the two facts, both 
plain, bare and unmistakable: the one, his life, 
joyous, strong and full of blessing to others ; and the 
other his death, ghastly in itself; solitary and useless. 
Out of a million lives gone like a dream, what con- 
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tribution did he make? Died for his country! 
Yes—but think what his life for his country might 
have meant ! 

Now fact can only be met by fact. The problem 
that St. Mary and so many mothers have to solve 
cannot be met by pious hopes, holy expectations, or 
fond imaginations. The vision of the Spirit of her 
Son crossing the threshold of her cottage, and pass- 
ing through the room with hand raised in benedic- 
tion, would stir her soul, but would not quiet her 
tossing doubts. He had always lived in the realm 
of fact, had always opposed fact by fact. The fact 
of disease He had met with the fact of health as real 
as the ailment. The fact of demoniacal possession 
He had met with the fact of demoniacal expulsion ; 
the fact of the storm when the vessel was wrecked, 
with the fact of a calm sea that brought the boat 
quickly to land ; the fact of hunger with the fact of 
bread. He had never been wont to hypnotize His 
friends with make-believes, with persuasions that 
things were different from what they really were, 
never tried to belittle the realities of life or death. 
Over death He grieved, for it was a hideous obstacle 
in the path of life. He shrank from it as though it 
were the outward expression of some foul enemy. 
It was a grim fact, meaning the dissolution of body 
and soul. It could not be met then by apparitions, 
visions, ghosts and the like, for whatever they might 
be they were not facts of the same kind as death 
was. Death tore the life from the body, corrupted 
the flesh, and gradually brought it to dust. If that 
was effectively to be met, life must reassert itself, — 
claim again the body and master death withit. The 
man who has lost his body, whatever he may have 
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gained in the spirit, has experienced a loss, and on 
that side of his nature is inferior to the man who has 
both. The fact of death then can only be met by 
the fact of resurrection. Immortality, precious as 
it is, does not meet it. St. Mary had no doubt of 
immortality, whether for herself or her Son. That 
was an old, old inheritance. The question she 
longed to solve, and yet had no means of solving, 
.was—how her Son, Whose dead body was lying in 
the sepulchre, could now fulfil the wonderful pro- 
mises made of Him. That He was a glorious Spirit 
resting in the bosom of His Father she had no doubt, 
but His connexion with the earth had been so real, 
fundamental and definite, that she could not see 
how it could be relegated to the past as mere 
history, a chapter with nothing to follow. 

We have no record that St. Mary ever saw her 
risen Son, indeed we are told that the first appear- 
ance was to Mary Magdalene. It may be that she 
was to enjoy that higher blessedness which be- 
longed to those who did not see and yet believed. 
It may be that she had, and was content to have, 
only that which most mothers have, a record from 
others of what had happened. Certain it is that St. 
John must have burst in very early that Easter morn- 
ing with the wonderful news. He came to tell her of 
facts, seen with his own eyes, which made assurance 
doubly sure. The stone had been rolled away, the 
Body was gone, the grave cloths, which were tightly 
wrapped around it and ought to have gone with it, 
were in the sepulchre, as though He had risen out 
of them, and the guard was nowhere to be seen. 
These were facts, all of which pointed but one way. 
He had risen as He said, risen not in spirit form but 
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in body, like Lazarus or the widow’s son, inasmuch 
as the Body was real, but unlike inasmuch as the 
Body was changed. Lazarus rose in the grave 
cloths in which he had been wrapped, a gaunt 
prisoner shrouded in white from head to foot. 
Christ rose without the grave cloths, having perfect 
freedom from the outset, in the power of which He 
threw them aside. Fact had been met by fact. 
There were of course new facts which none could 
understand, as to how the life acted and the Body 
acquired such new powers of movement, visibility 
or invisibility ; but these mysteries in no way de- 
tracted from the reality of the Resurrection, but 
rather contributed to it. They did not diminish 
the earthly side, only added to it wonderful new 
spiritual acquirements. Death was swallowed up 
in victory. 

It is difficult to imagine the bewilderment of joy 
which this fact gave to St. Mary. She now under- 
stood why, though He knew He was about to con- 
quer death, yet He had given her into the charge 
of St. John as though He would never see her again. 
It was obvious the old relations could never be re- 
sumed. Lazarus went back from the sepulchre to 
Martha and Mary, and lived again the old life, but 
for Christ this was impossible, not because He had 
no medium of communication with her, not because 
the old human’ side was gone and He was now a 
Spirit in the land of Spirits, for all the human side 
remained as strong and real as ever, but because it 
was impossible that He should now have any parti- 
cular earthly centre from which He should exercise 
His sovereignty over the world. The Resurrection 
had burst all the limitations involved in the Incar- 
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nation, and He, the Risen Lord, had all power over 
all things in heaven and earth. The quiet rest of 
that unquiet and melancholy Sabbath day would 
then be continued, but the difference was unspeak- 
able. Now all the ugly doubts that preyed upon 
her faith were gone, everything in her life and His 
life was illuminated by an irresistible fact—every 
promise was either fulfilled or in process of fulfil- 
ment. Every contrast was harmonized or on the 
way to being harmonized. Death had no longer any 
terrors for her or for any that belonged to her, for 
it had been defeated by life. She had thought that 
rest for her was impossible, that she would never be 
rid of torturing reflections, but now rest for her was 
the natural habit of the soul. Everything was per- 
fectly right, could not possibly be better. God had 
fulfilled His promises in an altogether delightful 
way, which furnished proofs to meet every objec- 
tion. Now she could rest and did rest for the re- 
mainder of her earthly life, quiet, expectant and 
joyous; in constant communion with Him, and 
looking for that great day when she would see Him 
again face to face. 

So too the mothers who have trodden her desolate 
path will rest, for theirs also is the message of the 
Resurrection. The Risen Christ is the firstfruits of 
them that slept. His wonderful experience will in 
its own measure be shared by others. The sons 
who in Him have won their great reward, will in 
Him share His triumph—the body of humiliation 
being made like the body of His glory. They rest 
then in the great hope that not only are those from 
whom for a while they are parted, in peace, but 
that one day all that was best and strongest in them 
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will be seen in a new setting like to what they had 
known before, but immeasurably ennobled. Itisno 
dim, vague, shadowy, elusive immortality which 
sustains their hopes and quiets their spirits, but a 
resurrection of everything that goes to make a full, 
perfected humanity. | 

But if they are to enjoy this, to share with the 
Blessed Virgin her assured confidence, then they 
must fasten their thoughts as she did on the Risen 
Christ. Rest will never come by looking over the 
past and thinking of the positions their son might 
have attained had he lived, by contrasting their 
sorrow with the gladness of others whose sons are 
still with them. To travel within the limitations 
of earth, to concentrate our minds upon that as 
though reality were nowhere else to be found is to 
condemn ourselves to useless torture and misery. 
We must meet fact with fact, the fact of the lad’s 
death with the fact of the Lord’s Resurrection ; the 
fact of his sacrifice with the fact of the fruit of 
sacrifice seen in Christ’s risen life; the fact of his 
promise with the fact of Christ’s glory. We do 
right in thinking of all the virtues in his character, 
his generosity, love of animals, chivalry, tenderness 
towards the weak, for they are of God and will be 
seen again. We do right in forgetting the infirmi- 
ties and weaknesses of temper, extravagance, pride, 
for they are of earth and will be purged away. 
Christ died for our sins as well as rose for our justifi- 
cation. And the perpetual silence which is the 
chief burden: can we not feel that even this may 
have its own blessing? Have we not known in the 
past that the silence imposed by distance or illness has 
often borne more fruit than speech. Both we and he 
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have much to learn before our love can be perfected 
into that fullness of unreserved fellowship which we 
know is the goal. Perhaps we may remember that 
when he stayed at home for some length of time we 
failed ourselves to satisfy his desires: the glow of 
the first days did not remain. We looked here and 
there for opportunities to interest him, for we feared 
he might be dull. We recalled his wonderful letters 
brimming over with affection and we began to think 
that silence with letters was better than speech, 
that in our efforts to understand him and meet his 
wants we were more successful when away than 
when we were present. We hated the thought of it 
because it emphasized our infirmities. The fault 
was ours, not his. The long silence of Paradise may 
then work marvels in meeting this difficulty. But 
only if we rest. If we are overborne by sorrow, 
keep to ourselves, become enveloped in our grief, 
then when we meet he will have grown but we shall 
be where he last saw us and there will be disappoint- 
ment that what was meant to help has apparently 
hindered. | 
We must rest, but the vacant place must be tem- 
porarily filled. Christ gave the Blessed Mother 
His intimate friend. He of course could not fill 
Christ’s place but he could and did help St. Mary 
to know an ever deepening consciousness of Christ’s 
unseen presence. More than any of the disciples 
he had realized the happiness that comes from the 
contemplation of the unseen. He could always 
remind the Blessed Virgin of what the Master said 
as to the joy He experienced in fellowship with the 
unseen Father, of His unfailing co-operation with 
Him, of the knowledge that He never left Him alone. 
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And so through conversation he could lead her to 
deepen a similar fellowship of the Spirit, to learn 
again and again the expediency of His going away, 
and to realize that in these days of the Spirit she had 
more than she had even known in the days of the 
Flesh. 

So too the bereaved parents need something 
more than the great fact to keep alive their fellow- 
ship with him whom they have lost. They need 
some one who has known, as St. John did, a similar 
sorrow and affliction and who yet has increased his 
faith and kept alive his joy. Such a one God always 
provides if we have eyes to see and sympathy to 
attract. Sometimes it is a woman who has been 
‘through fire and water and been brought out into 
a wealthy place ’’ ; sometimes a man who has found a 
new life in his trial; sometimes a priest who reminds 
us of the Great High Priest, for he has been tried 
in all points as ourselves and yet never failed 
in courage} sometimes a doctor who brings home to 
us the skill of the Good Physician Who could heal 
body and soul alike. And so we learn a deeper 
rest than we ever contemplated, a rest that fears 
not to look the fact of Death squarely in the face 
because it is lived in the presence of the fact of life, 
a rest that is not stationary but progressive, not 
inactive but energetic in its never-ceasing movement 
towards that perfect Rest of which it is the pattern. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE REVELATION TO THE DESOLATE 
FRIEND 


“Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father.”—StT. JOHN xx. 17. 


HE mother is not the only sufferer in the War ; 

the wife and the lover perhaps suffer more 
poignant and bitter anguish. The mother has been 
accustomed to changes in her son’s life. She has 
seen him a helpless infant, and then a healthy lad, 
free, joyous and boisterous, then a young man with 
some sense of responsibility: it is not so difficult 
for her then to realize another change, no doubt 
more strikingly different than any he has known 
before, but yet on the same lines. With the wife 
and loved one it is different. They have only 
known one image, that which drew out their heart 
and confidence, the picture of a man, strong, mature, 
eager, just beginning to shape life after his power. 
Their relation has all the equality and comradeship 
of friendship, with the romance of mystery added. 
They two are pledged the one to the other, have 
given themselves to each other. In a measure their 
lives have been changed by this wonderful new 
interest ; they have begun to grow into one another, 
then the sword of death descends, and they are 
separated. He has died gallantly at the head of his 
regiment, he inspired his men with valour and 
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heroism, the King’s letter testifies to the apprecia- 
tion of his country, but how little can these testi- 
monies, from the highest to the lowest, soothe the 
agonizing heartache. He has gone, and to a strange 
land where “‘ all things are forgotten.” That brief 
beginning can never have a continuance. If they 
ever meet again at all it will be in circumstances so 
entirely different, and under conditions so new and 
surprising that they might as well have never met 
before. ‘‘ In Heaven,” so He said Who alone could 
know, ‘‘ they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels,’ words which make 
plain the wide distinction between relationship 
there and here. What then is there to look forward 
to, what hopes, as some preach, of a fuller develop- 
ment of all that marriage means, of a continuance 
of the wonderful beginning ? 

Now does the Revelation of Easter Day give any 
answer to questions like these which are every- 
where being asked to-day? As we have seen, it 
contains a Gospel of Fact, a real piece of good news 
concerning the other life quite independent of our 
thought of it. And as it gave assurance to the 
mother, so too it may minister help to the fainting 
heart of the wife and intimate friend. 

One person there was on that day who needed 
just this message. Mary Magdalene had not only 
experienced the bitterness of the loss of an intimate 
friend, but of One Who had been everything and 
more than everything to her. She had been astray 
in the wilderness and out of the way when He met 
her, a prey to fits of dark gloom and horrible de- 
pression, to periods of amazing outbursts of temper, 
and passionate impulses of wickedness, and He had 
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changed it all, brought calm to her disordered brain, 
peace to her conscience, and strong self-control to 
her evil nature.1_ It was her delight to minister to 
. His needs, to discover what He wanted and to supply 
it. She was ever thinking, planning and scheming 
as to how she could best do Him service, for she 
owed Him her soul. And now the end had come. 
She had seen it with her own eyes, for she had stood 
during those six hours whilst He hung on the Cross, 
watching, her heart torn with anguish as she thought 
of His pain, and her mind reeling as she heard the 
loud cry, ““My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” The roll of the thunder, the quaking 
of the earth, the midnight darkness, had only ex- 
pressed for her outwardly what was deep down in her 
soul. A tempest raged within as horror after horror 
was imprinted on her mind. It was difficult to have 
any clear thoughts, but one fact remained which 
involved immediate duty, and that was the Body. 

To St. Mary the Body of her Lord was now 
everything. It was the last human link with that 
wonderful past, the yet sacred shrine of that glori- 
ous Presence, it filled up all her horizon. Others 
might speak of the Spirit winging its flight to the 
Father’s throne. Doubtless it was so, but of that 
she could only guess; there in the Body was an 
actual expression of what she had known, a definite 
embodiment of what had been to her the Gospel of 
Love. It was true it had been shamefully treated, 
was marred with scars, stained with blood, but she 
would wash it, care for it, venerate it, if only she 
could obtain it. But, alas, that was impossible. 
Then came the news that the good Joseph of Arima- 

1 St. Luke viii. 2. 
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_ thea had not only gained permission from the Gover- 
nor to take it down from the Cross, but to bury it 
within his own sepulchre. There she stayed, watch- 
ing all with eagerness, hungrily desiring that she 
might have some part in the last rites paid to the 
dead. And this seemed possible, for Joseph and 
Nicodemus had not had time to do all that was 
wanted, for very quickly the Sabbath fell. All 
through the night and the next day her mind was 
working on what she could and would do for the 
Blessed Body in reparation of the hideous profana- 
tion it had suffered. 

There are many who feel what St. Mary did. To 
the young wife, the body of her soldier husband is 
everything.. Every part of that which revealed the 
Spirit is unspeakably precious. The limbs may be 
stiffened in death, but they once bore him to her 
side ; the eyes may be glazed, but they once spark- 
led in their joy at seeing her ; the mouth may have 
dropped, but it once rippled with merry laughter. 
And so like St. Mary they go off in the dark morning 
or evening to Flanders to try to find that which still 
remains the most precious treasure on earth. They 
meet with countless obstacles and endless difficul- 
ties; the authorities tell them that the search is 
impossible, that they must get themselves hence, 
but love finds nothing impossible and refuses to 
give up the quest. 

To St. Mary the guard of soldiers and the heavy 
sealed stone (insuperable difficulties as they were 
to overcome) would somehow vanish before the 
determination of her love. And yet when they 
vanished her real difficulties began. The open path 
to the sepulchre at once frightened and chilled her. 
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What was accessible to her was also accessible to 
others. If she could take the sacred Body away to 
embalm, others could take it to profane it or hide it. 
Indeed, as her reason asserted itself over her emo- 
tion, that, she felt, was just what they had done. 
Ah! better a thousand times the protecting guard 
and the heavy stone than this discovery that the 
Body had gone! And yet that was what she must 
face. In a passion of despair she rushed back to 
the disciples, Peter and John, with this worst of 
news. “‘ They have taken away the Lord out of 
the tomb, and we know not where they have laid 
Him.” With St. Mary the Lord and the Body were 
identified. So far as she could see anything at all, 
He was it and it was He. The Apostles, too agi- 
tated for words, sped forth to see whether her words 
were true, and St. Mary, a little later, found herself 
again at the sepulchre. This time she stooped down 
in the faintest hope that perhaps the beloved Body 
might be there, but it was gone. In its place two 
figures in white were seen sitting, who were surprised 
at her tears and asked the reason. How absurd they 
were! How silly the question! Could they not see 
in that empty tomb, which of itself spoke volumes, 
what loss she had suffered? She would explain, 
“They have taken away my Lord.” But no, no 
one would understand. Then, one of those feelings 
we often have when some one else is looking at us, 
led her to look round, and she saw One in working 
dress. He was doubtless Joseph’s gardener. He, 
too, was sympathetic, and repeated the question of 
the others, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest thou ? ” adding 
the pregnant words, “‘ Whom seekest thou?” Did 
He, too, not know that there could be but one object 
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of her search? Hardly expecting any answer, and 
turning her back upon Him as she again looked at 
the sepulchre, the tomb of her hopes, she replied, 
‘“‘ Sir, if Thou hast borne Him hence, tell me where 
Thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.” 
And then in a moment the veil was torn aside. 
Her name was spoken in the tone and accents that 
always sent a quiver through her frame—“ Mary.”’ 
One word was sufficient. There was but one Person 
in the world who could speak like that ; but one 
Person Who, knowing her through and through, 
had given and gave to her name Mary a depth of 
emotion and feeling that made it unique. In one 
instant she turned, and then recognizing her Lord,. 
flung herself at His feet in an ecstasy of amazed joy. 
It was the same Lord, the same affectionate loving 
Saviour Who had released her from her sin. Though 
He had come from the mysterious realms of the 
dead, those awful depths of Hades from which men 
shrank, He had not changed. His Body, the loved 
Body she had sought, was the same, only expressing 
itself through the Spirit and not as in former days 
the Spirit through the Body—and the Heart was the 
same, the same affection, just the same wonderfully 
kind and considerate Friend. ‘‘ Master,’’ she cried, 
for she could say nothing more. Her feelings were 
too deep for words, and one word expressed the 
overwhelming surprise of gladness that filled her 
soul. And then something fell from Him that made 
her feel there was a change, not in Him, but in His 
position. “Touch Me not,” He said, “for I am 
not yet ascended unto the Father ; but go unto My 
brethren and say to them, I ascend unto My 
Father and to your Father, to My God and your 
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God.” The natural longing that she had to have 
Him always and never to lose Him again, to be 
ever near Him and for ever bound up with Him, 
could not be satisfied as yet. Some change in Him 
of which she could apprehend but little must first 
take place. He must first ascend to His Father, 
and then her heart’s desire would be completely 
gratified. Meanwhile, she had the joy of being His 
messenger, bearing the glad tidings to every dis- 
ciple she could find. Christ was risen, their own 
Christ, the Christ of the old days, the Christ of the 
Brotherhood. He wasalive. Ina moment she was 
off. 

_ There are three points to be noticed of great 
significance: (1) Christ was the same; (2) Christ 
was different, and yet the difference would make no 
change in their relationship ; (3) His message could 
only be hers by her communicating it. 

I. Oh, how passionately does the wife long to 
know that death does not alter dispositions. Here, 
however far apart we may be from friends, we have 
countless evidence of their love in the letters that 
reach us. Besides, they are in the body, have the 
same feelings and the same limitations as we have. 
We know how we shall find them. But in the spirit 
world all may be different. And the stories of the 
returns of ghosts have always about them a cold 
aloofness. They come to remind men of duty, or of 
judgment, or of the disquiet which they themselves 
suffer. What is to persuade the wife that when, 
after many years of silence, she meets her husband 
in the realms of the dead, there will be the same 
warm affection, the same joy in meeting her, the 
same personal tie? When he returned from abroad 
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she knew what she would find, and counted upon it, 
but in that mysterious world of the shades where 
everything must be so different, this lnk may have 
vanished. Now our Lord’s greeting to Mary of 
Magdala reassures us here. She is still ‘“‘ Mary ” to 
Him, and He is still the same Master to her. That 
wonderful personal affection which was begun when 
He made her free is here again in all its old force. 
The name and the tone in which it was spoken 
had all the old warmth—there was no sense of dis- 
tance to be traversed, no re-adjustment of attitude. 
Death had made no difference here. He might 
have come straight from the home of Bethany. And 
so if Christ is, as we believe, the firstfruits of them 
which slept, then we may feel that what Mary of 
Magdala found in Him the wife will find in her 
husband, that though years may have passed since 
they were together, they will take up again the old 
life just where it was broken; that the first word 
she will hear from him will be the mention of her 
name, and the first word from her will be that of his 
name; that all the old love, and more than all, will 
be there in fullness; that memory, with its rich 
storehouse of delightful events, will unite the past 
to the present and make all life one. Of course, we 
might have conjectured this, though no ancient 
thinker, not even Socrates, went so far, but the 
Lord’s first words to Mary of Magdala give certainty. 
It is a fact taken from the mysteries of the dead. 

2. But though the old tie was there, there was a 
difference. To her, as we have seen, the outward 
meant so much. The look, the touch, the tone of 
her Lord absorbed her. His Body was the centre 
of all her devotion. And now for a moment it was 
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hers as she clasped His feet. But this feeling, so 
natural in the young and ardent, was not to be yet 
gratified. ‘“‘ Touch Me not,” He said, or “‘ Cling not 
to Me,” as the words might be more fully expressed. 
Why ? Because this strong desire to be with Him 
always was wrong ? or because this longing to know 
for herself by sight and feeling that He was the same 
Lord was earthly and carnal? No. But because 
this that she desired could not yet be satisfied. The 
very Body to which she clung with such devotion 
presented a difficulty. The body ties us down to a 
certain spot. It makes absence as well as pre- 
sence. The human presence leaves the house and we 
are alone. It returns and we are happy. It is the 
source of all the sorrow that has attended so many 
partings. We see the train move off and go back 
to our lonely house to fill in the time till he comes 
back again. So long as our friend is in the body 
this must be so. And therefore if Mary’s desire to 
have her Lord always with her is to be gratified, 
either the Body must disappear or undergo some 
change whereby its Presence may be where He wills, 
not only in one place but in many places. For 
there were many who desired the Lord as longingly 
as Mary of Magdala. Our Lord indicates that this 
amazing change is in process. The words, “ Touch 
Me not, for Iam not yet ascended,” imply that after 
His Ascension she might touch Him and have Him 
always. We now all believe that this is possible, 
and in the Holy Communion and other ways find 
Him present when we will. But what message 
does this bring to the sorrowing widow? She longs 
as ardently as Mary for “the touch of a vanished 
hand,” the embrace of him whom she has lost. Like 
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Mary, she is bidden to be patient. Some time must 
elapse before her yearning can be satisfied. As 
Christ went into Paradise, so too will all who follow 
Him ; as the Body of His humiliation passed through 
some mysterious changes before it became the Body 
of His glory, so all who are His doubtless pass 
through various conditions before they attain the 
promise of being made like Him. But one day, in 
ways quite beyond our understanding, all the desire 
for a perfected union with those we love will be ful- 
filled. “‘ Touch Me not yet ... but one day thou 
shalt touch Me.”’ True, in Heaven “ they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage’’; all that is of 
earth falls away, it is only transitory, a necessity 
born of the conditions of this world ; but it makes a 
way for something far more complete and satisfying 
—a union without parting, and without the shadow 
of misunderstanding, and a union that has in it the 
warmth of touch, that gives the sense of being one 
with our friend and our friend being one with us. 
All that is best on the earthly side lifted up into 
the spiritual sphere, not to make it less but more real. 

3. But how are we to fill the gap? How was the 
Magdalene to employ that time before her Lord’s 
Ascension was perfected? “Go, tell My brethren 
that I ascend to My Father and your Father, to My 
God and your God.” ‘“‘ Go, make the Message I have 
given you yours by repeated declarations.” Peter 
and John had to be told, so too James and Andrew, 
so too all those who by doing God’s will could claim 
to be His brethren and sisters. Everywhere it must 
be given. What a work it was, and what extra- 
ordinary interest attached to it! How it would 
grow in her mind as she repeated it again and again ! 
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How it would fill out as she endeavoured to answer 
the numberless questions it excited! How the 
very contradictions it aroused would only make it 
the more certain and assured for her. Had she not 
been given this work to do, the revelation, especially 
with one so emotional as she was, might have lost 
its vividness and sharpness, might have so faded 
that she hardly knew what was fact and what 
imagination. But repetition kept it clear. In- 
vested with the high honour of being a messenger of 
the Lord, she would try to make her story strictly 
accurate and perfectly exact, and so it passed into 
her very life, and it would have been easier to part 
with her breath than with its reality. 

It is not otherwise with ourselves. Death at 
first plunges us into dark gloom, and the earth, 
with its brightness, seems a mockery. But as we 
realize the victory of the Resurrection, and begin to 
fill our minds with the wonderful hopes it excites, 
we see that this life is only the threshold of another 
infinitely more inspiring and beautiful. The touch 
has gone, our friend is in Paradise, and only through 
the Spirit can we hold fellowship with him. But 
the fact of Easter assures us that this is only a 
transient condition ; one day through Christ all our 
hopes and yearnings will be fulfilled. On Easter 
Day, with its glorious uplifting hymns, we feel it, 
but as the Sundays pass it passes with them. What 
can be done to make it certain? “Go, tell My 
brethren ’’—communicate to others what God has 
told you, let them share your faith and strong con- 
victions, and as you pass it on, you find it grips and 
takes firmer grasp of you—earth and earthly rela- 
tions assume their proper proportions, the veil is 
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lifted, and you are content to wait till the shadows 
fall away and the great reality bursts upon your 
view. But further—your faith is deepened and 
your joy increased by seeing the effect of your words. 
Had Mary Magdalene seen nothing else it was reward 
enough to see the rush of unexpected hope that filled 
the faces of St. Peterand St. John. As we go forth to 
tell the sad and sorrowing what we have ourselves ex- 
perienced we find a new life in the hope that we have 
been able to communicate to others and a new joy in 
their happiness. And a little later their experience 
confirms ours. They can add to what we know, 
perhaps they have been able to reach further, to win 
even stronger convictions. Our young life and 
ardent hopes are enriched by what they know. Our 
mutual fellowship of sorrow has been replaced by a 
common fellowship of joy. And we learn to be 
thankful that the life of our hero which is still ours 
and of which we can never be robbed has been 
taken where it can grow up to those ideals which 
were ours when we first pledged ourselves to one 
another. It is true we cannot touch as one day 
we shall touch, but touch is not altogether far away, 
for in Christ we find him again as he finds us. 


CHAPTER VIII * 


THE REVELATION 
TO THE DISAPPOINTED PATRIOT 


* We hoped that it was He which should redeem Israel.” 
—St. LUKE xxiv. 21. 


s E hoped ’”’: but the hope was gone. Their 

Leader had perished. The forces were 
too strong for Him. “The Chief Priests and the 
rulers delivered Him up to be condemned to death, 
and crucified Him.” That was their sad confession. 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Prophet mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people, Who had ex- 
cited such wonderful expectations and aspirations, 
was lying dead in the sepulchre, and with Him were 
buried all their hopes. And so the two disciples 
were leaving Jerusalem, turning their backs on the 
Holy City, ever the fond dream of the patriot, and 
making their way into the country, where they 
would be peacefully removed from all the excitement 
the execution had stirred. For there was much 
division, much heart-burning, much wild talk in 
that quick, impulsive Eastern population. There 
were also strange rumours current among the dis- 
ciples of visions of angels, and the violation of the 
sacredness of the sepulchre. But these two men 
only found one substantiated, and that was the 
absence of the Body, which was easily explained 
without resorting to the supposition of any kind of 
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resurrection. For the fact remained that no one 
had seen Him. So with sorrow and despair they 
took their way to Emmaus. 

They have not been the only men who have had 
to face a national disappointment. Many a time 
in the history of the world have reformers-looked 
to find redemption from foreign enemies or home 
tyrants, and many a time they have seemed com- 
pelled by circumstances to turn their backs on their 
hopes and abandon their enterprises. ‘“‘ We hoped,” 
men have said again and again, as they have seen 
their leader imprisoned or executed, “ that it was 
he who should redeem our country.” But their 
hopes have come to nothing, the reactionaries have 
been too strong, and their cause has been defeated. 
So too with this war for freedom. We are now 
entering on the fourth year of our gigantic struggle 
for the redemption of Europe from the hands of 
the three powers that have kept its progress back- 
ward. We know we have a good cause, and we are 
conscious of having done more for it than we dared 
to expect was possible, but our efforts reach no 
decision, whilst the sacrifice they involve is appall- 
ing. Some have lost heart altogether and say a 
decision never will be reached, others that no results 
will ever justify the tremendous sacrifice that has 
been demanded, whilst others again feel that God, 
if there be a God, has hidden Himself, and allowed 
the world to be torn asunder by malicious and cruel 
beings. Many are finding that their feet are slip- 
ping and their treadings well-nigh gone. Their 
faith has never been very strong before, but now 
it is shaken to the foundations. Once they had 
hoped with the disciples that God would redeem 
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His people, the Belgians, Serbians and Poles, from 
the cruel bondage in which they have been so long 
held, but now a doubt springs up in their mind, and 
they fear they may have to face failure, partial if 
not complete. Arguments on the other side will 
be and are produced, but they ask with some im- 
patience: What can justify the abnormal sacrifice 
of life ? 3 

Now we have seen how our Lord met the needs of 
the sad mother and the desolate friend ; we shall now 
find that He has an answer for the disappointed 
patriot. He is in the Spirit, for it is Easter Day, 
rejoicing in the glorious liberty which He had with 
the Father before the world was: and feels the joy 
of resuming the old powers of which He voluntarily 
emptied Himself when He became Man: the whole 
universe is again under His conscious sway, His 
sovereignty stretches beyond the furthest star, and 
nothing is hidden from it—principalities, dominions, 
powers, cherubim, seraphim—all waiting for the 
signal of His Hand. But though Lord of the Uni- 
verse, He cannot forget our own little world, for He 
and the inhabitants there are of kin. And amongst 
these some are so close as to be brothers and sisters. 
It was there that the wonderful romance of His life 
was told, there that He taught, suffered and died. 
Palestine and Jerusalem are very dear to Him, He 
is drawn to them as we are drawn to the towns or 
villages where the great events of our life took 
place. The whole situation on that memorable 
Easter Day is clear to His omniscient gaze. And 
specially He is drawn to His disciples. The 
future now depends on them. On their faith and 
love the redemption that He has wrought waits for 
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its fulfilment. His joy is to bring them the news of 
His great victory, to bring it Himself with the assur- 
ance that His Presence gave. The Apostles He will 
see in the evening when they are gathered together. 
Meanwhile He will prepare their minds by manifest- 
ing Himself to those who most needed Him, and 
who would be the best messengers of the great news, 
to Mary Magdalene, St. Peter, and to those two 
disciples on the roadto Emmaus. They are walking 
moodily along the road, now and again exchanging 
their sad, gloomy thoughts, He draws near to them 
as the chance traveller, but also as one full of sym- 
pathy for their sorrow and anxious to relieve it. 
“What communications are these that ye have 
one with another as ye walk? And they stood still, 
looking sad. And one of them named Cleopas, 
answering said unto Him, Dost thou alone sojourn 
in Jerusalem and not know the things that are come 
to pass there in these days? And He said unto 
them, What things?” Then, moved by this 
stranger’s evident sympathy, they unburdened all 
their own thoughts and expectations, dangerous 
and risky though it must have been. We might 
have expected that He would there and then remove 
all their doubts and fears, as He did those of Mary 
Magdalene, by revealing Himself. But no, He 
would first prepare their minds. He will show them 
that their hopelessness and despair was due to their 
ignorance of the Scriptures. He begins, stranger 
though they think Him to be, with words of rebuke 
and reproach. ‘‘O foolish men, and slow of heart 
to believe in all that the prophets have spoken ! 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and 
to enter into His glory! And beginning from 
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Moses and from all the prophets, He interpreted to 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.” The truth was so plain as He expounded 
it. Every prediction of triumph has been preceded 
by suffering and defeat. Now it was a Psalm, tell- 
ing the cruel experiences of some sufferer, beginning 
with an expression of abandonment by God, and 
then recording unprecedented hatred and violence 
of men. He is crucified, but suddenly delivered, 
and his cause becomes widely popular. Now it was 
a prophecy of one who was oppressed and humbled, 
wounded for the transgression of his people and 
bruised for their iniquities, finally cut off out of the 
land of the living, though he had done no violence 
neither was any deceit in his mouth—but the end 
is not defeat, for the sufferer sees of the travail of 
his soul and is satisfied, he has a portion with the 
great and divides the spoil with the strong. Now it 
is Joseph, who from the lowest humiliation of the 
pit and the dungeon, passed to the highest place of 
dignity and honour, even to the right hand of the 
throne; or it is David, who suffered so much and so 
long from the persecutions of Saul. These, with 
many more. They all taught the same lesson that 
the path of suffering is the path to glory, that there 
is no crown without a cross. But clear and con- 
vincing as the exposition had been, and deeply 
moved as they were by teaching which reminded 
them irresistibly of the great Prophet they had 
lost, they were still left to wonder how the suffering 
of the Cross would be turned into glory. The 
stranger had said nothing that threw light on the 
empty sepulchre. They longed to ask questions, 
but a strange awe would hold them back. And yet 
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they could not part with Him, and when they 
reached their dwelling urged Him to come in and 
stay, for it was now late. A meal was soon pre- 
pared. To their amazement He brake the Bread 
and gave them food. As on the journey He had 
been Master instead of inquirer, Teacher instead of 
listener, so now He became Host instead of guest. 
And then in a moment came the discovery of the 
mystery. It was not His word but His action. 
There was only One Who brake bread as He did. 
In the ‘‘ breaking ”’ before the five thousand and the 
four thousand, before the Twelve and before every 
meal there was a mysterious something which made 
it quite different from other people’s breaking, a 
something that told of suffering and triumph. Here 
it was again clear, distinct and unique. It was 
their Lord. But before they had time to say a word 
He was gone, His place was empty. The Redeemer 
then had come to Zion, and the Redemption they 
had so eagerly expected was won. Of course they 
could not stay there with that wonderful news. 
Hurrying back with the greatest message that men 
ever had to tell, they burst into the Upper Room 
and told the Eleven that they had seen the Lord. 
Redemption through sacrifice was the Gospel 
they had learned in that wonderful walk with the 
Risen Lord, and Redemption through sacrifice is 
just the lesson we have to learn now. For freedom 
is what we want, freedom for the small nations like 
Belgium and Serbia, freedom for the suffering peo- 
ples like the Macedonians and Armenians, freedom 
for the toiling labouring classes wherever they may 
be.. And we are using the sword, the bayonet, the 
gun, as best we know how, in order to get it. And 
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so far as we can see there is no other way. Our pur- 
pose will only be accomplished by force, and so we 
must make our force as effective as we can. Muni- 
tions and more munitions! Aeroplanes, submarines 
and destroyers as fast as we can make them. Kill, 
kill, kill as many of the enemy as we can find, and 
when we have killed and maimed enough the free- 
dom will come. That is our hope, and our calcula- 
tions are based upon it. But suppose some one 
who can see further than we can should say, “ It 
is not force that is going to win freedom, but sacri- 
fice. It is not the engines of warfare but the lives 
of those who use them. It is not the thunder of 
the shells, but the cries of the wounded, not the out- 
put of gun shops, but the losses in your homes, count 
not the material, but count the lives— these are the 
powers that make for redemption’’—we should 
recognize it as that for which the Bible and Christ 
stand, we should feel that it was along those lines 
that He taught the disciples on the way to Emmaus, 
but we should find it difficult to make it clear to 
our understanding. Does it mean, we ask, that the 
only way in which a country can win freedom is by 
giving its “ back to the smiter and its cheek to them 
that pull off the hair? ’’ Are we to lay ourselves at 
the feet of the oppressor and let him tread over us ? 
Would England have redeemed Europe by sacrific- 
ing her existence without firing a shot? Has ever 
liberty been won in that way? That is not what 
is meant. Things being as they are, it is incon- 
ceivable that any nation, even thé most religious, 
could voluntarily give up its life and history pas- 
sively for the good of the race, nor that if it did 


redemption would follow. And we must remem- 
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ber that this is the only alternative to war. There 
is no question here of the nation keeping aloof from 
strife and enjoying her own peaceful conditions. 
The curse of Meroz is on that attitude. If then the 
only alternative is inconceivable, war must be em- 
braced and used with the nation’s entire force. 
But in that case, is it not force rather than sacrifice 
that wins? And if so, what becomes of Christ’s 
teaching that sacrifice redeems? What becomes 
of the teaching of the Scriptures which Christ un- 
folded to His two fellow travellers? The answer 
seems to be this: Redemption is a much bigger 
thing than victory. Victory is only its first phase 
and makes redemption possible. The slaves of the 
Southern States were not made free by the victories 
of Five Forks nor by the heaps and heaps of war 
material which factories and shops had turned out, 
but their freedom became possible. Nor were they 
really freed by the Emancipation Decree that Lin- 
coln signed in that year; that only gave them the 
opportunity of leaving their masters and ordering 
their own lives after their own will. Real freedom 
or redemption only became truly theirs as schools 
were opened and trades taught to them and as equal 
opportunities were given to them as to their white 
brethren. Now victory is achieved by force. It 
is the weight of men and material, wisely and skil- 
fully used, that at last drives the foe off the field, 
or on to their knees; and when this is done, then 
the sacrifice which has accompanied the force has 
its own particular effect. A bloodless victory 
would effect nothing, but increase the pride and 
arrogance of the conqueror. On the other hand, a 
series of hard-won fights, which have drained the 
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nation of some of its best blood, have freed that 
wonderful power of sacrifice that makes for redemp- 
tion. The country that thus wins, that has will- 
ingly given of treasure and life for a great cause, 
is itself enriched, enters into glory (if we may ven- 
ture so to speak), for it has aroused an unselfish 
devotion to high ideals, which is of the utmost value 
in the difficult work of reconstruction. But Christ’s 
answer to the two disappointed patriots went fur- 
ther than words. The proofs of the reality of His 
resurrection which were afforded by His walking 
with them, His conversation, His outward presence, 
His breaking the Bread and giving it to them, gave 
a visible confirmation of the truth of His teaching. 
It was not a mere speculative, theoretical doctrine 
that might or might not be verified, but here was 
the actual confirmation in flesh and blood. The 
cause which they thought defeated on Good Friday 
was seen triumphant two days afterwards. It was 
as though we were now allowed for a brief moment 
to see a picture of Europe in 1920 rejoicing in her 
freedom from Prussian arrogance, Austrian oppres- 
sion and Turkish misrule and violence, and begin- 
ning to shape her new life in friendly mutual inter- 
course. Who could then doubt of the worth of 
the sacrifice which obtained so great a boon? It is 
of this that the Resurrection assures us—the cross 
we are bearing may increase in weight and pain, 
and the-sacrifice we are making may have to be 
doubled, but there can be no doubt of the final end. 
In some way, possibly different from any of which 
we have thought, Europe will be redeemed, and 
the cause for which we fight will triumph. But 
nations, like individuals, can only reach their end 
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along that path which Christ trod. The last strug- 
gle for liberty and redemption took place in America 
in 1861 and lasted exactly four years, costing the 
North in human life nearly 400,000 men. It was a 
heavy toll to pay for the redemption of the negro, 
but no one now regrets it. This war may possibly 
cost the Allies three times as many lives, but the 
redemption of Europe will be worthy of it, affecting 
as it will the whole life of the nations—political, 
social and ecclesiastical. A new era will dawn of 
unspeakable blessing, not only for Europe but for 
the world. 

We cannot, however, stay with this promise. We 
are bound to remember that though the two dis- 
ciples saw the Redeemer and knew that Redemption 
had been obtained, they were to live through many 
years in which things happened that seemed to give 
the lie to the Fact to which they bore witness. Op- 
pression, persecution, imprisonment, scourging, 
death, were all endured by the Redeemer’s followers. 
They too, though they had had no part in the strug- 
gle that led to the Victory, must share in their great 
Leader’s sacrifice. Though the world was redeemed 
the redemption could not be worked out and applied 
without blood and tears. Sotoowithus. The Vic- 
tory of the Allies will bring in the redemption of 
Europe, but those who expect that the potential 
freedom will become actual realized freedom without 
much distress and pain will be grievously disap- 
pointed. Already there are signs of the shaking 
of the earth—the Revolution in Russia can only be 
watched with as much anxiety as sympathy. And 
the possibilities that lie with victory in other parts 
of Europe are full of risk and danger. That those 
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who are alive in 1970 will see a Europe as changed 
as the Europe of the Renaissance and Reformation 
is likely enough, but even when peace is won there 
will be many a storm, many a heart-break. Men’s 
minds and dispositions are not changed with the 
speed and ease of dynastic changes. They are only 
changed by sacrifice, and it will be for us to prepare 
the hearts and minds of the new generation that they 
may be ready to take their part in the great Sacrifice 
for the world which Christ endured. They must 
learn as we are learning that only through sacrifice 
can the changes for which men are now giving up 
their all be won. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE REVELATION TO THE DEPRESSED 
CHURCH 


‘‘ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.’’— 
St. JOHN xx. 21. 


S we try to take in the condition of the Church 
on the night of that first Easter Day these 
words are indeed remarkable. The Apostles met ~ 
together not only in fear of the Jews but in fear of 
themselves. Only ten were present, Thomas was 
absent through unbelief, and Judas had gone to 
‘his own place.’’ A nervous depression oppressed 
them. In spite of bold protestations of courage 
and loyalty all had forsaken Christ and fled. And 
the message He sent them many had treated as an 
idle tale unworthy of consideration. They now 
knew that in this they were mistaken, for Simon 
had seen the Lord, and two disciples had burst in 
with the news that He had been known to them in 
the “‘ breaking of bread.” Still, though the great 
news was now making itself felt, they were troubled 
and uneasy when they thought of what He might 
say to them if He appeared. For had they not 
shown so plainly that they were quite unworthy of 
His confidence, that they could not be relied on 
whether for faith or action. Directly a serious danger 
had arisen they had utterly failed. They had been 
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willing that the world should think that Christ had 
not a friend in the world. There was then much 
cause for uneasiness but also for alarm. In spite 
of that they had heard from those who had seen 
Him they all feared a visit from the world of the 
dead. Ofcourse they would welcome the assurance 
it would bring, but Christ risen from the grave would 
necessarily be very different from the Master with 
whom they had all been on such familiar terms. 
Lazarus they had seen often since his return from 
death, but this manifestation of the Christ of which 
they had heard was very different from that. The 
testimony of Simon and of the two disciples assured 
them that He was alive, but His sudden disappear- 
ances and long continued absence did not make it 
clear that He was otherwise than a spirit, who like 
Samuel, Moses or Elijah, had power to commune 
with men. What Thomas desired was probably 
the wish of all of them, an irresistible proof that He 
belonged to them and they to Him. And this no 
bodyless phantom could give. A ghost is always 
felt to belong more to the spirit world than this, and 
to be removed by an infinite distance from those 
who are in the flesh. On the other hand the pres- 
ence of a human body, clothed, standing, sitting, 
talking, eating, at once reassures. The departed 
who thus returns may belong to another world, but 
He belongs also to this—He is one of us. 

It was this that Christ first gave to these doubting, 
weak, and disturbed Apostles. As He suddenly 
appeared, their first thought was “‘ He is an appari- 
tion,’ and they were terrified and affrighted ; but 
after He had spoken, showed them His hands and 
feet, offered them to their touch, and had eaten some 
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of the fried fish which remained from their evening 
meal, they were convinced that they had the same 
Christ they had known before, and their joy knew no 
bounds. Again He was with them in the Body, 
their own dear Lord, One to be heard, felt and 
realized. 

Having dissipated their fears He could reassure 
their spirits as He had their minds. In spite of His 
gracious salutation, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,’ they felt 
uneasy about their relation to Him asa body. Once 
He had trusted them and sent them forth to preach 
and heal, but then they had not been guilty, as now 
they felt themselves to be, of a gross betrayal of 
confidence. It was therefore with amazed gratitude 
that they not only heard a repetition of His saluta- 
tion of Peace, but also the encouraging words, | 
‘As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” 
It was as though a great general whose staff had 
signally failed him in a critical engagement in which 
he had won a great victory, were on meeting them 
again to say, “ Three years ago His Majesty the 
King gave me his commission ; I have now authority 
to hand it over to you, as he has called me back from 
the Front.’’ How proud they would be, how deter- 
mined that they would never again fail him! So 
too the Church rejoiced in this surprising proof of 
their Master’s confidence in them. For they knew 
how fully commissioned He had been, and how com- 
pletely equipped. Nothing had been wanting. 
Wondrous wisdom, extraordinary power, unrivalled 
boldness, all crowned by a glorious victory. And if 
they doubted whether such a mission as His could 
be theirs, all doubt was dispersed by the words 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” In Him they would 
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have everything, not only a pledge of present power 
but of future success. 

But what were the terms of this commission ? 
Before, they had been sent out to. preach the King- 
dom of God and heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out devils, but now it was worded 
differently. “‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.’”’ The contrast is remarkable. 
The modern statesman comparing the two would say 
that for the regeneration of the world the terms of 
the first commission would be far more effective 
than the second. Preaching and healing would 
startle and convert, whereas the forgiving of sins 
would only arouse a languid interest. What the 
world needs is burning eloquence and the word con- 
firmed by signs following. Some leaders in the 
Church would also agree with this, and were it not 
for the Lord’s example would much prefer that in 
the commission of a priest something, as they would 
say, more practical should be emphasized than this 
mystical direction of the remission of sins; that 
makes young priests, whereas what the world needs 
is robust men; Forgiveness of sins may suit the 
comparatively few conscientious people who are 
perhaps more concerned about their failures than 
they should be, like chronic invalids who are always 
thinking they have something wrong with them ; 
but for the large mass of the working and trading 
classes who are too busy to think of sins a stronger 
Gospel is necessary telling them to be honest, play 
the game, do their duty by one another and become 
good citizens of the State. In other words, popular 
opinion whether in the Church or out of it would 
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prefer the Baptist’s Gospel to that Gospel of the 
Risen Lord. ‘What are we to do?’’ men asked. 
‘ He that hath two coats let him impart to him that 
hath none, and he that hath food do likewise. Do 
violence tono man. Be content with your wages.” 
There is practical advice suited for every age. And 
yet directly we think of the deep needs of humanity 
we see why it is that our Lord postpones all such 
questions as seem to us the burning subjects of the 
day for this primary duty of reconciliation. 

An apt illustration may be taken from the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Being the farsighted statesman 
he was, he realized that no reforms in the life and 
character of that large alien population of negroes 
living in the Southern States was possible till they 
were free. But many even of his own friends dis- 
agreed with him. Make stringent laws compelling 
the masters to deal equitably with their slaves and 
the abuses will gradually disappear. “No,” said 
Lincoln, “that lever (of slavery) must be broken. 
Break it before their faces and they (your enemies) 
can shake you no more for ever.” And so directly 
the victory of the North was assured he issued the 
. proclamation of emancipation. 

Now this edict carried in its bosom all sorts of 
social reforms, none of which, however, was possible 
till it was known. Before the slaves could. be edu- 
cated, learn trades, take their part with others in the 
world, they must know their freedom. This was 
the first business of the friends of the President. 
They must take into every village and hamlet in 
the South the glorious news of freedom. Tosome 
it meant life, to others death. To the one it spoke 
of a home of their own, wages of their own, a life of 
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their own: to the other it meant the obligation to 
make a great effort, to grind at the alphabet and the 
rudiments of writing, to fight for food and the 
means of living. With some slavery was remitted, 
with others it was retained. It is just the same with 
the spiritual emancipation which Christ commissions 
his Apostles to go and deliver. It had of course first 
to be won. Till that was accomplished the Apostles 
could only preach the coming of the Kingdom and 
show its power by wonderful signs. But when 
through the Cross the victory over evil had been 
gained and the world freed from sin, then the glori- 
ous news of emancipation could be proclaimed. It 
was necessarily the first message, for there could be 
no other till it had been received and believed. 
Christ had in His own life personally anticipated it. 
He had told many, both women as well as men, that 
they were free and had bidden them go and sin no 
more. He could do this because He was the Emanci- 
pator and was already engaged in overthrowing 
the Prince of the world who had kept it in bondage. 
But the Church had to wait till Easter Day. It 
was only then when they saw their great Leader 
victorious and triumphant that they knew that they 
could go forth and tell every one of his emancipation. 
‘“‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee. The Cross proclaims 
it, the Resurrection proves it.”’ And this they did. 
The Remission of sins and the Resurrection of Jesus 
were the chief elements of the Gospel Message in 
those glorious days of which the Acts of the Apostles 
tell, when the Church small in numbers, position 
and intellectual ability, went forth and conquered 
the world. 

The question arises as to whether that Message 
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has not been outworn and another should not be 
substituted for it. Thoughtful observers of the times, 
whether in our own country or elsewhere, assert 
that the old evangelistic service repels and that the 
days for revival missions have gone. And yet in 
these services it was the Gospel of pardon that was 
chiefly emphasized. But as against such testimony 
it must be remembered that the defect may lie not 
so much in the message as in the messengers who give 
it. There can be no doubt that we have no longer 
amongst us men like Body, Wilkinson, Aitken or 
Moody, that is men with strong burning convictions 
of the necessity of personal pardon through the 
Blood of Christ. It is quite true that if such men 
arose amongst us again, as we pray God they may, 
they would adapt that Gospel to the newer life of 
religious thought, but it would lack none of its old 
emphasis or power. And there is more agreement 
than is generally supposed that the old message of 
life and pardon though newly interpreted is what 
is needed to-day. 

And this, because in the first place the evil of to- 
day, though different in form, is just the same as it 
was 2000 years ago. On the one hand there is the 
same self-complacency as that which Christ met 
with when He offered the Jews the gift of freedom, 
and on the other the same widespread immorality. 
When He promised ‘If ye continue in My word, 
then are ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,” He 
was at once met with the answer, ‘“‘ We be Abraham’s 
seed and were never in bondage to any man; how 
sayest Thou ‘ Ye shall be made free.’”? So too 
the preacher to-day who offered his congregation 
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spiritual liberty would find that the gift left them 
unmoved, for they were already free. They have no 
sense of bondage. Almost all published and un- 
published testimonies as to the experience gained 
in the National Mission are at one in expressing the 
conviction that people have little or no sense of sin 
as such and consequently have no sense of bondage. 
In some way then the conscience of the Nation and 
the Church as well as of the individual must be 
quickened: the self-complacency must be dis- 
turbed: our lack of freedom and insight in bringing 
about the needed reforms must be traced to its true 
source, sin. The Church must recognize that the real 
cause for the widespread apathy and indifference 
is not so much a failure to present Christ but a 
failure to arouse the conscience. People do not 
come to church, or if they do remain as formal 
communicants because they have a “ past” from 
which they have never been loosed or they have a 
“present ’’ which makes the worship of God a 
mockery. The softness of living amongst the well- 
to-do and the crowded housing amongst the poor 
have produced widespread scepticism about the 
very principles of morality. The latter part of 
the seventeenth century was openly gross and 
licentious, in the twentieth the same passions are as 
freely permitted only they must not be seen. So too 
though drunkenness is happily no longer a subject 
for jest, it has given place to the more subtle evil 
of drugs and opiates. 

Outwardly the relations of men and women and 
parents and children are immensely improved, but 
in the inner recesses of private life there is much that 
would give rise to profound discouragement, if not 
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to despair, if it were known. The old novels and 
plays shock us by their broad jokes and open in- 
decencies, but it is a question whether they did 
anything like the same harm as the allusive 
observations and situations which find place in some 
modern works of fiction and newspapers. Two hun- 
dred years ago vice was ugly, now it is attractive; 
then it was recognized as banned by the Church and 
religion, now it is defended by specious arguments. 
The Church knows the danger but has found no 
means for shaking herself free from it. 

Before then the great commission of emancipation 
can be exercised there must be the conviction of sin. 
And to this we are all unduly sensitive. There was 
much criticism about the connexion of Repentance 
with the National Mission, chiefly no doubt on the 
ground that our enemies would misinterpret it, 
but also because every one fears the revelation of 
the evil that lies within. We must first recognize 
that this is beyond our natural power. Neither 
the pen of the novelist nor the skill of the dramatist 
can show the world what sin is. The worldly read 
the sharp novel and see the clever play depicting 
their own sins with great interest, but without any 
desire to give them up. Even Christ recognized His 
failure in this respect. But He promised help: 
“ When He (the Comforter) is come, He will convict 
the world of sin.” Every age has seen the fulfilment 
of these words, so we may hope ours may. It is 
more easy to express the hope than to show how it 
may be realized, but it is to be noticed that the 
commission to remit sins is preceded by the gift of 
that Blessed Spirit who convicts men of them. That 
individual missioners have been used as His instru- 
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ments for this purpose there is no question, but 
probably the more usual way of the Spirit is to 
indwell a corporate body of men and women with 
His holiness and so to create a standard of life 
and character that of itself convicts. A  Chris- 
tian congregation of the first days give an immed- 
iate and definite impression of holiness. Those 
who wished to join it knew without asking that 
sin would not be tolerated. The judgment on the 
sin of Ananias and Sapphira though expressed by 
St. Peter was that of the Church and as much due 
to the inherent sanctity of the Church as to the 
Apostle. A remarkable illustration of this occurs 
in St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians. He is 
speaking of the great advantage of prophesying 
over speaking with tongues, and as a proof of 
its effective power he thinks of the whole Church 
coming together into one place and of the prophets 
standing up to prophesy. Into this living body 
indwelt by the Spirit there comes in an unbeliever— 
at once he is convicted of all, judged of all and all 
the hidden evils of his heart brought to light? 
Our congregations as they are, give, it must be 
admitted, but little promise of this. Even our Eu- 
charists are now so invaded by unbelievers and 
those who have no mind to give up their sins that 
they convey but little sense of spiritual power or 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
Church will ever recover her discipline and present 
to the world the picture of a body standing unitedly 
and solidly for righteousness and morality and 
outwardly expressing the Presence of Christ is 
doubtful, but so long as she remains as she is it is 
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difficult to see how she can be what she was, an instru- 
ment of the Holy Ghost for the conviction of sin. 
And therefore what cannot be done corporately 
must be done by individuals. Perhaps few have 
not known how contact with an earnest, devoted man 
of God has led to the earnest desire to get healed of 
an old sore. Holiness has its attractiveness and 
many entangled with the world feel, when brought 
close to it, a sense and conviction of sin otherwise 
unfelt. The Church then must nurture and develop 
these strong men and women and pray for such an 
increase in their number that once again the Church 
may be enabled to convict of sin, not by clever 
society sermons, or well-reasoned arguments or 
eloquent appeals, but by the silent power of real 
holiness. It is only when this preliminary work 
of repentance is done that the Church can proclaim 
her glorious message of emancipation. It was 
when St. Peter by the power of the Spirit had con- 
victed the men of Israel on the Day of Pentecost of 
their sin in crucifying the Lord of Glory and had 
caused them to cry out, “‘ What shall we do to be 
saved? ’’ that he could say, ‘“‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you unto remission of sins and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

And through the outward form of baptism they 
felt their freedom, received their absolution. To- 
day many who need to be absolved are already bap- 
tized. The outward form of loosing must then 
be different. By many it is believed that no out- 
ward form is necessary. The proclamation of itself 
is sufficient. And so daily in the Church of England 
the priest is authorized to declare and pronounce 
to all who are truly penitent the Absolution and 
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Remission of their sins. For those who are living 
in close union with our Lord, who are clean and 
need not save to wash their feet from the dust of 
the common sins of life, this does give them what 
they need. But for those who have made a break, 
gone off the path and feel the burden of unforgiven 
sin something more particular is often necessary. 
Evangelists would urge the penitent form, preachers 
the inquiry room and priests the Ministry of Absolu- 
tion. No one can deny that in all these ways the 
burdened have felt release from their bondage. In 
some cases a brother man has by his own faith bidden 
the sinner go free, in others the priest acting in behalf 
of the whole Church of Christ, indeed of Christ Him- 
self, has authoritatively pronounced absolution. 
But whether privately or publicly, by individuals 
without other authority than belongs to them as 
members of Christ or by those specially com- 
missioned to absolve the children of God realize 
their freedom and are able to go forward to their 
work without fear. 

In these latter years the Church has distrusted 
the power of this message. She has laid stress on 
service before her sons are ready for service, has 
called upon them to accept the burden of the Cross 
before. they have known its saving power. She has 
appealed to men and women to express their gratitude 
for redemption when they have had no experience of 
its saving power. We must return to the old paths, 
make men first conscious of their relation to God, 
being sure that when this is realized they will do 
all they can to improve their relation with their 
fellow men. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. A wealthy and 
K 
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powerful neighbour owns a large factory with 
four thousand workmen. Through their own fault 
and their failure to observe the regulations which 
he has laid down not only has much discomfort 
arisen but bickerings and quarrellings have made 
life almost intolerable. As a friend I have 
some opportunity given me to improve the mutual 
relations of the workers. But I distrust the mill- 
owner. And so long as my relations with him 
remain as they are I feel I cannot work freely. Ques- 
tions will be asked about him, complaints urged and 
criticism made, and what can I say so long as my rela- 
tions with the chief person concerned are estranged. 
Obviously my first duty is to get right with him. 
I therefore seek him out and find that I was misin- 
formed about his character. In a short time I be- 
come his intimate friend. Now comes the great 
opportunity to get things right in the factory, for I 
know him and also know the workers. It is some- 
' think like this that is needed in the Church. Be- 
fore those who undertake reforms can do so with real 
hope of success they must know their relation to God, 
and knowing that they will soon know their relation 
to His children whom they seek to help. It may 
seem a strange thing to say, but it is nevertheless 
true, that our Prayer Book assumes that every one 
who is presented for Confirmation knows this, i.e. 
knows that his sins are forgiven. The Bishop in the 
Prayer before the Laying on of Hands asks for the 
strengthening gift of the Holy Spirit on the ground 
that those who come to receive it have had their 
sins forgiven now. So too the confession of faith 
that we so often make, ‘‘ I believe in the forgiveness 
of sins,’ is the confession of experience. It is 
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not ‘I believe that God forgives sins, or will for- 
give mine, but I believe in the forgiveness of 
my sins as I believe in the forgiveness of those of 
others.’’ And the Lord’s Prayer teaches us day by 
day to claim it as our heritage, the natural atmo- 
sphere in which we live and move. 

It is the ignorance of this fact that paralyses all 
our movements, the lack of confidence in the power 
of this elementary Gospel that prevents our going . 
forward. But it cannot be done by sermons or 
moving appeals, though these may give valuable 
help. The end we seek is only secured by individual 
work. Every one of the 3000 converted on the Day 
of Pentecost was ministered to separately. Bap- 
tism meant that. So too our people must be seen 
one by one. A chaplain on his enforced return from 
the Front, where he had done good service, said 
““T mean to turn every one of my people inside out.” 
That was his forcible way of saying that he meant 
with God’s help to see that every member of his 
congregation had faced the great question of God 
and his own soul. That was the supreme real- 
ity at home as it had been abroad, in the pew as 
in the trenches. It will mean time, pains and labour 
but it will also mean a changed parish. 

Let then our branch of the Catholic Church hear 
again the Great Commission, “‘ As my Father hath 
sent Me so send I you.” Let it realize what those 
words mean. We know how His Father sent Him— 
poor in worldly goods but rich in resources ; humble 
in appearance but mighty in deed, with peasants 
as His friends, but. legions of angels as His instru- 
ments, rejected of men but the Beloved of the 
Father. We know too the object with which He 
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sent Him—‘ to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and the recovering of sight to the blind.” 
And we know how it was fulfilled, the poor glad- 
dened with the good news of their redemption, the 
broken-hearted comforted, the blind able to see and 
the prisoners released from their sins. As He was 
sent so are we, sent with the same authority, the 
same power and the same success. Let us not 
then delay, but go forward in the assurance of His 
might, and find as we give the great message of for- 
giveness that the poor are won, the sorrowing con- 
soled, those in the dark brought out into the light 
and those in bondage loosed from their prison house. 
Then a new Easter will dawn on the Church, not 
simply the Easter of a risen Lord, but the Easter of 
a risen Church, strong in its resurrection power. 
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book of quite the right sort. It is full of ideas, presented with 
much freshness, as well as with scholarship and sanctified 
common sense, . . . Perhaps the most striking chapter in the 
book is that entitled ‘The Kingdom of Heaven an Nature,’ 
and we would specially direct attention to what is said about 
the Gospel miracles. This is a timely and valuable contribu- 
tion to current theological thought.”— Guardian. 


PERSONALITY AND POWER 


OR, THE SECRET OF REAL INFLUENCE. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 28. 6d. set. 





‘A series of thoughtful addresses on the secret of real 
influence. He shows how the development or revelation of 
the true self should be the aim of life, and that men best 
help others by what they are, not by what they have. ... 
The book is one well worth careful study; and its reflections 
will be found stimulating.” —New Ave. 

‘The book to give a boy when he leaves school and takes 
up his life-work, or begins the years at the University whick 
fit him for a professional future.”—Commonwealth. 
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VITAL RELIGION 
OR, THE PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 


TENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. ez 
(gost free, 2s. 10d.), 





















‘*The keynote of this interesting and beautiful book is the 
thought that religion is essentially the life of friendship and 
intimacy with God revealed in Jesus Christ. . . . We have 
no hesitation in saying that Dr. Walpole has given us a work 
of real spiritual value, and we heartily commend it to all 
thoughtful readers, especially to those who lament the ‘ decay 
of experimental religion.’ The present volume is a solid 
contribution to the solution of the problem how ‘to find a 
basis for faith in actual experience.’”—Guardian. 


‘This is a fresh and interesting presentation of a perennially 
important subject. . . . The book is characterized by a spirit 
of true devotion to our Lord, and is marked throughout by 
earnestness of thought and appeal.” —Life of Fazth. 


‘Tt has the true tone of sincere and earnest piety and the ring 
of honest conviction. In other words, we like the book and 
we like the personality which seems to lie in peace and con- 
fidence behind it.”—St. Andrew. 

‘There is a deal of force in the author’s words about 
marriage, the shams of so-called worship, prayer, attitude, 
and daily duty.”—Family Churchman. 


‘*Many and weighty thoughts are expressed on the subject, 
which deserve careful consideration.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


‘¢ Contains many new and helpful thoughts.”—Mission Field. 


‘¢ Well written and illustrated from many sides of familiar 
contemporary life.” — Sz James’s Gazette. 


‘© The perusal of this high-toned book has been to us a source 
of refined pleasure.” — Weekly Leader. 
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By BISHOP WALPOLE. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 


Crown 8vo, Stiff Purple Wrapper, 1s. met (post free, 
1s. 2@.), Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. net (post free, 1s, 9d.) 


CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION—REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS— 
THE AWARD OF THE PRIZE, AND ON WHAT IT 
DEPENDS—PERSONAL FREEDOM AND THE RISEN 


BoDy—SPIRITUAL FAITH AND THE RISEN Bopy 


‘The object of this volume is to press home the consideration 
of all that relates to the future life, to lead men to think, 
if they will, whether they are wise in making such a fuss 
about amusements and comforts, as though these were the 
important things, and leaving to chance the life that knows 
no end,”—From BIsHOP WALPOLE’s Introduction. 


CHRIST IN THE HOME 
A PLEA FOR THE SANCTIFICATION OF FAMILY 
LIFE 


Paper, 6d. met (fost free, 7d.). Cloth Gilt, 1s. net (post 
Sree, 1s, 2d.). Velvet Leather, Gilt Edges, Silk 
Register, 2s. net (post free, 25, 3d.) 
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By BISHOP WALPOLE. 


THE PEOPLE'S PSALTER 


CONTAINING THE PSALMS OF DAVID TO- 
GETHER WITH THE LITANY AND THE 
CANTICLES AND HYMNS OF THE CHURCH, 
WITH THE POINTING OF THE CATHEDRAL 
PSALTER. (By PERMISSION.) 


Foolscap 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. 


It has been suggested by many clergy and laity who have used 
Canon Walpole’s People’s Psalter that an edition in larger type 
would be acceptable, especially for the use of choirs, This is now 
carried out by the issue of a larger volume in clearer type, and 
with the addition of the ‘‘Cathedral Pointing,” as adopted in the 
Psalm-books issued by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 


‘* The usefulness of an already useful and popular work has been greatly 
increased.” Guardian. 

‘This Psalter forms a volume that will prove useful and instructive to 
many a worshipper, and it should have a large circulation.” 

Oxford Chronicle. 








COMMUNION and OFFERING 


SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS UPON THE OFFICE 
OF HOLY COMMUNION, TOGETHER WITH 
HELPS FOR THE CARRYING OUT OF THE 
SAME. 

FOR THE POCKET. Limp Cloth, uniform with 

the Prayer-Book, 1s. 

FOR PRESENTATION. Leather, 2s.; Lambskin, 

38.3 Persian Calf, .3s. 6d. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS :—"I think It a most useful little 

book, and shall be glad to recommend it.” 


Canon BENHAM :—“‘It strikes me, at this moment, as about the 
best on Holy Communion which I have ever seen.” 

The Rev. B. M. O. HANCOCK :—“‘I feel the book is worthy of 
unqualified recommendation. It meets a real need; the devotions 
and instructions are fervid, wise, and catholic.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARRIAGE. 2s. net. 


THE LORD IN HIS TEMPLE. The Message of Habakkuk 


toa World at War. is. 6d. net. 
*“‘A most valuable little book, which must help every reader.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


SOME SPIRITUAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


1s. 6d. net. 
“A thoughtful and stimulating contribution to the question which is in the minds of ali 
Christian men.” —The Churchman. 


VISIONS OF GOD. 5s ret. 


“ Admirably clear and vivid expositions of doctrinal truths.”—Church Times. 


THOUGHTS ON PENANCE. 2s. 64. net. 


“A valuable study of the theology and practice of penance. So practical and scarching a 
volume is precisely what many people need for Lent.’’—Church Times. 


THE LIFE BEYOND. Thoughts on the Intermediate State and 
the Soul in the Unseen World. By the Rev. R. E. HUTTON. Qs. net. 


RETREATS: Their Value, Organization, and Growth. 28. 6d. net. 
By the Revs. A. W. Rozinson, D.D.; C. C. Bett, M.A.; F. S. Guy 
Warman, D.D.; PETER GREEN, M.A.; R. F. Hurst, M.A.; E. H. 
BUCKLAND, S.J.; and Sir Henry B. Lunn, B.A., B.Ch., M.D. 

Edited by the Rev. R. ScoriEe.p, Secretary of the Committee for Laymen’s 

Retreats. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. J. E. Warts-DiTcHFImLp, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Chelmsford. 
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By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, D.D., 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER and sometime BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. addresses concerning our Belief in the 
Life Everlasting. Edition de Luxe. 2s. net. 


‘The teacher who would meet the needs of to-day would do well to model his teaching upon these 
really fine and helpful discourses. We thank Dr. Ryle for a timely and helpful eo “ . 
—Church Family Newspaper. 


Books by the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
CONSOLATION IN BEREAVEMENT : Through Prayers 


for the Departed. A plea for the reasonableness of this method of 
consolation. 2s, net. 


AN EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. MATTHEW. Fifth 
Edition. 12s. net. 
“ The best commentary on S. Matthew in the English language.”—Guardian. 


THE CHURCHES IN BRITAIN. 2 Vols. each 5s. net. 
THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A valuable survey ; we commend it to the general reader as well worth his attention.” —Gusrdian. 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES 
By the Rev. HERBERT WATSON, D.D. 


THE MYSTICISM OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. Being 
the Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge, 
1915-16. Revised and enlarged. 3s. Gd. net. 


“The book well deserves the serious attention of all christian students.” 
—Church Family Newspaper. 


By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 
STUDIES IN ISAIAH XL—LXVI._ With an Introductory 


Chapter on the Composite Characters of Isaiah {—xxxix. Full Index 
3s. 6d. net. 
“ An extremely able ana original book.”—Record. 


THE BOOKS OF THE APOCRYPHA: Their Origin, 


Teaching and Contents. 16s. net. 
The Guardian says:—“ A really important work for the intelligent theological student, massing 
together as it does facts and theories not elsewhere accessible in so small a compass.” — 
The Scotsman says :—“ It would be hard to find more exact, informed and illuminative essays on 
these subjects in all their aspects and relations than are to be found in this masterly treatise.” 
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THE WONDERFUL SWORD: Addresses to Boys and Girls. 
By the Rev. Witt Reason, M.A. 2s, net. 

TOOLS READY TO HAND: A collection of Outline Ad- 
dresses, Talks to Children, Illustrations and Anecdotes, etc, 
By J. Eris. 2s, net. 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT: Ten-minute Talks to Children. 
By J. Extis. -2s. net. 

WEAPONS FOR WORKERS: 322 Outline Addresses, 
Illustrations and Points, dealing with all phases of Christian 
life and work. By J. Ellis. 2s. net. 

A FLIGHT OF ARROWS: Talks to Men and Women. 
By Rev. R. Free, M.A., B.D.; Introduction by the Rt. Rev. the Lorp 
BISHOP OF Lonpon. as net. 

SO FIGHT I: Talks to Men. 
By the Rev. G. C. Beacu, M.A., Foreword by the Rev. J, STUART 
Hoipen, D.D. 2s. net. 

TALKS TO BOYS, OR MEN IN THE MAKING. 
By James LoGAN. 2s. net. 

NUTS FROM AN OLD BAG: Bible Questions for Boys 
and Girls; By the Rev. Ruys Davigs. 2s. net. 

FLOWERS OF GOLD: Forty Bright Talks to Children. 
By the Rev. G, E. STONE. 2s. net. 

THE RAINBOW CROWN: Addresses to Children. 

By the Rev. C. E. STonE, 2s. net 

STRAIGHT TO THE TARGET : : Three Hundred and 
Fifty Apt Illustrations for Pulpit & Class; By J. Eris. 2s. net. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE DRAGON: Talks to Boys and 
Girls: By the Rev. Witt Reason, M.A. 2s. net. 

THINGS TO GRIP: Addresses in Outline. 

By CuHartes Epwarps, Author of“ Tin Tacks for Tiny Folks.” 2s. net. 

STEMS AND TWIGS: Ten-minute Talks to Children. 
EIGHTY-SEVEN OUTLINE ADDRESSES. By J. Ettis. 2s. net. 

WHAT JESUS SAID: Talks to Boys and Girls on the 
Sayings of Jesus: By the Rev. Witt Reason, M.A. 2s. net: 

TEN-MINUTE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 

By the Rev. Witt Reason, M.A. 2s. net. 

THE FAITH OF A LITTLE CHILD: Talks to Little 
Childrenion the Apostles’jCreed; By the Rev. H. A. Witson, 2s. net. 

THE CREED OF A YOUNG CHURCHMAN: Addresses 


to Confirmation Candidates and other young Churehpeople. 
By the Rev. H. A. Witson, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. net 


LAWS OF THE UPWARD LIFE: Addzesscs to Men. 
By the Rev. JAMES Burns, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


LAWS OF LIFE AND DESTINY: Addresses to Men. 
By the Rev. JAMES Burns, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. | 
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KNIGHTS IN ARMOUR. A new book of Talks to 
Soldiers, for distribution among Officers and the Troops. By 
the Rev. EDWARD S. WOODS, M.A. With Foreword by 
General Sir WitttamM RoseErTson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. Illustrated 1s. net. 


ONE-MINUTE READINGS FOR NURSES 
AND PATIENTS. By F. K. KINDERSLEY. With 
Foreword by the Lorp BisHop oF WoRcESTER. 64d. net. 


. “ These readings are splendidly selected and consist of passages of Scripture 
and verses of hymns. The booklet is attwactively got up.” —Christian Advocate. 


THE TRAFFIC OF JACOB’S LADDER. 
Letters from Switzerland in War-time. By M. ROSAMOND 
EARLE. With Commendation by the Rev. J. Stuart HOLDEN, 
D.D., and Foreword by the Rev. Epwarp S. Woops, M.A. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. Addresses on the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. By the Rev. T. W. GILBERT, B.D. 
1s. net. 


“Models of clear exposition, heart-searching appeal, and helpful instruc- 
tion.’—Church Family Newspaper. 


THE TEST OF WAR. By the Rev. J. T. PLOWDEN- 
WARDLAW, M.A. Qs. 6d. net. 


The Churchman says :—‘‘ Even those who are not wont to read sermons will 
peruse these pages with real pleasure. There are twenty-four discourses and 
they deal with the war from every possible standpoint.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. By the Rev. H. G. 
WOODS, D.D., late Master of the Temple. Sermons preached 
in the Temple Church. With Portrait and Memoir by 
MarGARET L. Woons and an Appreciation by the ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 388, net. 
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Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 
Each Volume, Demy 8vo, Cloth, Red Burnished Top, 5s. net. 


THE GREAT SCHISM BETWEEN THE EAST AND WEST. 
By the Rev. F. J. Foaxrs-J acxson, D.D. 
THE CATHOLIC CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. W. J. SpARRow Simpson, D.D.. 
THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
By the Rev. Professor T. G. Bonnry, D.Sc. 
ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Professor EpovarpD NaviLtz, D.C.L, 
MYSTICISM IN CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. W. K. Fiemine, M.A., B.D. 
COMMON OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. C. L. DrRawsripcer, M.A. 
RELIGION IN AN AGE OF DOUBT. 
By the Rev. C. J. SuesBeare, M.A, 
THE RULE OF WORK AND WORSHIP. 
By the Rey. R. L. Orriry, D.D. 
THE RULE OF LIFE AND LOVE. 
By the Rev. R. L. Orriry, D.D. 
THE RULE OF FAITH AND HOPE, 
By the Rev. R. L. Orrrry, D.D. 
MARRIAGE IN CHURCH AND STATE. 
By the Rev. T. A. Lacry, M.A. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS. 
By the Rev. W. Sr. Ciair Tispati, D.D. 
THE BUILDING UP OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
~ By the Rev. Canon R. B. Grrpiestonz, M.A. 
THE CHURCHES IN BRITAIN. Vols. I and II. 
By the Rev. AtrreD Prummer, D.D. 
CHARACTER AND RELIGION. 
By the Rev. The Hon. Epwarp LyTreLton, M.A. 
THE CREEDS: Their History, Nature and Use. 
By the Rev. Harorp Smiru, M.A. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF ST. PAUL (Hulsean Prize Essay). 
By the Rev. S. Nowrtt Rosrron, M.A. 


MISSIONARY METHODS, ST. PAUL’S OR OURS? 
By the Rev, Roranp ALLEN, M.A. 





“The ‘ Library of Historic Theology ’ is a project of great promise. 
Several volumes by eminent writers have already appeared and the 
issue of such a series amply demonstrates that there is no decline 
in the interest felt all through the ages in theological literature.”— 
Homiletic Review. 

Further important announcements will be made in due course s full particulars-may 

be obtained from the Publisher, Robert Scott, Paternoster Row, London, B.C, 
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BT Walpole, George Henry Somerset, Bp. pf Edinburg! 
904 1854-1929, 
W3 Life in the world to come / by G. H.S. Wal- 
pole. -- London : Scott, 1917. 
1hep. 3; 20cm. 
1. Future life--Sermons. I. Title. 
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